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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe trotters, and 
divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 

But Franklin salesmen don’t bother lookirig over fences with that day- 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where 
they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin representatives averaged 
$23,492.75 in commission earnings. The top fifty averaged $32,201.17. The 
top ten averaged $55,665.21. 

That's lots of alfalfa! 

So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 


It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 
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There was no telling 


what a young boy would find in 


THE 
WALLET 










NE BY ONE Anne Carson touched the articles 

that lay on the table before her. The wrist 
watch she had given him that last Christmas, five 
—or was it six?—years ago. The cuff links he had 
treasured since his college days. The gold knife his 
club had presented to him. His fraternity pin. 
His wallet. 


The wallet. That had always been a standing 
joke between them—the way he’d pack it with 
cards and papers until it would hardly fold, and 
then she’d have to make him sit down and go 
through it . . . And then there was the time he’d 
taken her out to dinner on their anniversary and 
when he got up to pay the check the wallet was 
home and ... There were so many memories in 
that wallet. 


As she was day-dreaming—a little misty-eyed 
—she heard the front door open and close. 
“That you, Jim?” she called. 


“Yes, Mother.” Jim came into the room. He 
was about twelve. “Miss Benson threw another 
English test today,” he said, ‘‘and it was... ” 
His eyes found the table. ‘‘They’re Dad’s things,” 
he said. 

Anne nodded. ‘‘Would you like to have them?” 

“Yes, Mother. Very much.” 


“Will you take good care of them if I let you 
have them now?”’ 


“You bet!’’ he said. He looked at the watch, ~ 


the knife, and then, with a boy’s curiosity, opened 
the wallet. 


Inside it, tucked away in a small compart. 
ment, he found some business cards and paper 
that looked as if they had been there for many 
years. 


One of the cards read: ‘Robert Martin, Agent, 
New York Life Insurance Company.” 


“Mother, isn’t Mr. Martin the man who came 
to see us after Dad died?” 


““Yes,”’ she said. ‘“‘He was a good friend of 
your father’s.”” She remembered the times Mr, 
Martin had stopped at the house . . . the hours he 
had spent with her husband talking about life 
insurance ... the letter he had sent, after little 
Jim was born, suggesting some additional insur. 
ance. She remembered how her husband had joked 
about it at the time—said he was getting pretty 
valuable. Yet it was that extra insurance that 
would make all the difference, now, to Jim’s school- 
ing and his whole future. . . 


“Yes, Jim,” she said, “Mr. Martin was a very 
good friend of ours.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 
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Lincoln Refutes 
Celler's Monopoly 
Insinuations 


Metropolitan’s President 
Makes Impressive Witness 
‘at Anti-Trust Hearing 
By H. C. HALLAM 


WASHINGTON—The case of the 
life insurance industry, and particularly 
Metropolitan Life, 
was set forth by 
President Leroy 
Lincoln of the lat- 
ter company Mon- 


day at a_ hearing 
before Rep. Celler’s 
House judiciary 


subcommittee 
studying anti-trust 
laws. Mr. Lincoln 
first read a _pre- 
pared _ statement 
and then made an 
excellent showing 
inthe running L. 
cross-fire of exami- 
nation by committee members, occupy- 
ing the floor for a total of 2% hours, 
assisted on technical points by Financial 
Vice-president Frederic W. Ecker, com- 
pany actuaries, and other officials. 
Vigorously defending the practice of 
life companies buying issues of securities 
at private sales instead of public bid- 
ding, and the “bigness” of the life in- 
dustry, the witness declared that “in the 
life insurance business there was no 
thought that the anti-trust law was be- 
ing violated before enactment of public 
law 15 or before the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Assn. case. We are not seek- 
ing exemption.” 
“You speak for 
sugg rested Celler. 
“IT can speak more widely than 
Metropolitan,” said Mr. Lincoln. 


Change of Law Question 


“You don’t want the law changed so 
as to take the life industry out from 
under public law 15?” asked Celler. 

“T don’t know what the effect of that 
would be,” Mr. Lincoln replied. 

However, much of the cross-examina- 
tion was concerned with life company 
size, assets, business policies, loans, etc. 
As usual, Celler bore down heavily on 
the size of the business, the increase of 
its assets, its loans, and related ques- 
tions. 

Under questioning by Rep. Keating, 
New York, Mr. Lincoln told of Met- 
ropolitan‘s size, and how its premium in- 
come investment may be $4 million a 
day, on the basis of 250 working days 
per year. Since 1938 its assets have in- 
creased from $4.94 billion to $9.12. bil- 
lion. However, business of other com- 
panies has grown faster than Metropoli- 
tan’s. Celler interjected that in general 
the life companies’ assets “have prac- 
tically doubled by decades.” 





A. LineolIn 


the Metropolitan,” 


for 


Proportion of National Income 


Mr. Lincoln brought out that last 
year’s total life assets of over $55 billion 
represented only 1 to 1%% of total na- 
tional wealth. Replying to Keating 
whether if life assets doubled within 
the next decade, they would represent 
“a possible dangerous concentration of 
economic power,” the witness replied: 
‘Nobody knows. Nobody can say what 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Important for the Business That Public 
Understand NSLI Subsidies: Zimmerman 





With the government scheduled to 
start paying out a total of $2.8 billion 
in dividend's on 
National Service 
Life Insurance 
early next year, it 
is vitally important 
to the life insur- 
ance business that 
the public know 
why NSLI is low 
cost insurance and 
to realize that with- 
out the substantial 
subsidy .that it en- 
joys NSLI would 
compare’ unfavor- 
ably in cost with 
commercial insur- 
ance, according to Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, associate managing director of 
L.1.A.M.A. 

Even though the $2.8 billion repre- 
sents the total of dividends which have 
accumulated to the credit of NSLI poli- 
cies from the beginning, nevertheless 
the dividend per $1,000 of insurance for 
each month that it has been in force is 
exceedingly generous, Mr. Zimmerman 
pointed out. Both the veteran who 
owns NSLI and the general public, 
keeping in mind the favorable premium 
rates and liberal benefits of NSLI, 
might very well ask how it is possible 
to pay such generous dividends. 





Cc. J. Zimmerman 


Subsidy Is the Answer 


The answer to this question, Mr. 
Zimmerman emphasized, is that NSLI 
is heavily subsidized in several ways by 
the general treasury. 

Commercial life companies must pay 
their own way, including such items of 
overhead as rent, salaries, commissions, 
taxes, equipment, telephone, telegraph, 
postage, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, travel and numerous other ex- 
penses of conducting business in a free, 
competitive market. But none of these 
expenses of normal business operations 
are charged against NSLI. All of these 
expenses are charged, directly or indi- 
rectly against the general treasury and 
in turn passed on to the taxpayer and 
the public. 

Mr. Zimmerman made the point that 
while no sales and service costs are 
charged against NSLI, nevertheless such 
expenses are incurred. During the war, 
thousands of officers and enlisted men 
devoted their full time to distributing 
NSLI. On a smaller scale, commen- 
surate with the decrease in number of 
personnel in the armed services, this is 
equally true today. Much of the serv- 
ice work in connection with NSLI is 
being rendered to veterans voluntarily 
and gratis by life agents. 


No Operating Expense 


All other expenses, such as medical 
examinations, salaries, rent and travel 
are also charged, directly or indirectly, 
against the general treasury and the 
general public. 

“in other words,” said Mr. Zimmer- 
man, “the veterans administration is 
operating the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the world without one cent of 
operating expense being charged against 
the company.” 

Even though the operating expense is 
not charged against NSLI policies, the 
expense is, of course, incurred and as 
compared with the operating expense of 
<n companies that of NSLI is 
high. 

Mr. Zimmerman cited the studies of 
the Penzold committee, composed of of- 
ficers of the armed forces, and the civil- 
ian committee known as the Hook com- 
mission, appointed by the executive 


‘Court street, 


branch of the government. Both of 
these committees found the operating 
expense of the NSLI extremely heavy 
and recommended that its sale in peace- 
time be discontinued. 





» TAXPAYER PAYS 





It should be clearly understood that 
whereas NSLI operations incur the 
same expenses as do commercial life 
companies, these NSLI expenses are 
not charged against the cost of the in- 
surance, but against the general treas- 
ury, Mr. Zimmerman emphasized. 

Then there is the matter of death 
claims. Since NSLI war death claims 
could not be scientifically estimated or 
even validly guessed at, the law pro- 
vided that all service-connected disa- 
bility and death claims should be 
charged not against NSLI but against 
the general treasury. The interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes service-con- 
nected disability and death has been a 
broad one, Mr. Zimmerman observed. 
Under this interpretation, almost all 
disability and death claims have been 
interpreted as being service-connected 
and paid out of general treasury funds, 
not out of NSLI reserves. 

On the other hand, commercial com- 
panies not having the U. S. Treasury to 
fall back on, paid all such claims out of 
their reserve and surplus funds, except 
on that small percentage of policies is- 
sued just prior to and during the war 
which contained the war clause. 


Even Gets a Break in Interest 


Even on the score of interest NSLI 


enjoys a _ subsidized advantage over 
commercial companies. Federal gov- 
ernment bonds available to life com- 


panies for investment yield a maximum 
of 24%.% on any one issue, but have 
averaged only about 2% for all federal 
government bonds. On the other hand, 
the government has made available a 
special federal bond issue to NSLI 
which yields 3%. Since the interest on 
these government bonds is also payable 
out of general treasury funds, “we again 
find a situation wherein the government 
subsidizes NSLI at the expense of the 
taxpayer,” said Mr. Zimmerman. 

It is important to the life insurance 
business not only that the public realize 
how heavily subsidized NSLI is, but 
that veterans realize why they should 
continue their NSLI and reinstate it 
where it has lapsed; and that the public 
should know that life companies and 
their agents have urged veterans to con- 
tinue and reinstate their NSLI, he 
added. 

Emphasizing that NSLI is good in- 
surance, Mr. Zimmerman pointed out 
that it is based on the same sound actu- 
arial principles which commercial com- 
panies follow and also the rates are 
somewhat lower and the benefits more 
liberal than those of commercial com- 
panies in general, this being entirely 
due to the fact that NSLI is subsidized 
so substantially by the general treasury. 


Eastern Names Marrus 
To Brooklyn Post 


Eastern Life has appointed Jerome 
Marrus general agent, with offices at 26 
Brooklyn. He served in 
the air force as personal affairs con- 
sultant and as instructor of life insur- 
ance to army personnel at the Alama- 
gordo army air base. Prior to the war 
he was with the William street agency 
of Security Mutual Life as a supervisor. 


Ways and Means 
Committee OK’s $$ 


for Life Agents 


15 to 10 Party Line Vote 
Is Move to Nullify 
Gearhart Resolution 


WASHINGTON — The House ways 
and means committee has approved a 
proposal that would extend coverage 
under the social security law to some 
750,000 persons, including life insurance 
agents, who work on a commission 
basis. 

This group would have been included 
by a Treasury ruling but for the pas- 
sage of the Gearhart resolution last 
year. Rep. Gearhart of California was 
defeated in the November election after 
President Truman, in a campaign 
speech in Fresno called him “one of the 


worst” members of Congress. 
The present move, which in effect 
would nullify the Gearhart resolution, 


was approved by a 15 to 10 vote follow- 
ing strict party lines— Democrats for, 
Republicans against. 


Hits Treasury’s Power 


Rep. Reed, 
mittee member, 


ranking Republican com- 
who will lead a fight 
against the definition, says it would 
give the Treasury department “unlimit- 
ed discretion in determining whether or 
not a person is an ‘employe’ for 
social security purposes as well as for 
federal income tax withholding pur- 
poses” and that ‘congress has delegated 
its tax-writing authority to the Treasury 
department.” P : 

Text of the definition of “employe” 
adopted by the ways and means commit- 
tee “for purposes of Title II of the so- 
cial security act” (OASI) which “would 
repeal the Gearhart resolution” as an- 
nounced by Chairman Doughton, fol- 
lows: 

The term “employe” means: 

(1) Any officer of a corporation; or 

(2) Any individual who, under the 
usual common law rules applicable in 
determining the employer-employe rela- 
tionship, has the status of an employe. 
For purposes of this paragraph, if an in- 
dividual (either alone or as a member 
of a group) performs service for any 
other person under a written contract 
expressly reciting that such person shall 
have complete control over the perform- 
ance of such service and that such indi- 
vidual is an employe, such individual 
with respect to such service shall, re- 
gardless of any modification not in writ- 
ing, be deemed an employe of such per- 
son (or, if such person is an agent or 
employe with respect to the execution of 
such contract, the employe of the prin- 
cipal or employer of such person); or 

(3) Any individual who is not an em- 
ploye under paragraphs (1), (2), or (4) 
of this subsection but who, in the per- 
formance of service for any other per- 
son for remuneration, has, with respect 
to such service, the status of an em- 
ploye, as determined by the combined 
effect of (a) control over the individual, 
(b) permanency of the relationship, (c) 
regularity and frequency of performance 
of the service, (d) integration of the in- 
dividual’s work in the business to which 
he renders service, (e) lack of skill re- 
quired of the individual, (f) lack of in- 
vestment by the individual in facilities 
for work, and (g) lack of opportunities 
of the individual for profit or loss; 

Life Agents Mentioned Specifically 

(4) Any individual (other than an in- 
dividual who is an employe under para- 
graphs (1), (2), or (3) of this subsee- 
tion), who performs services for remu- 
neration for any person: (a) as an out- 
side salesman in the manufacturing or 
wholesale trade; (b) as a full-time life 
insurance salesman; (c) as a drive-lessee: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Stress Liabilities, 
Service, Not Assets, 
Profits: Brewster 


Deploring the publicity devoted exclu- 
sively to growth in assets, insurance in 
force, premium income, and the general 
size of major life companies, James H. 
Brewster, Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer of Aetna Life, pointed out to those 
at the final 1949 regional conference in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., that 
the public is not enough aware that life 
companies have become great corporate 
debtors and that the money they hold 
is trusteed for thousands of beneficiaries 
in this generation and the next. 

Mr. Brewster warned Regionnaires 
that there are always two sides to a bal- 
ance sheet, and declared that more em- 
phasis should be placed on the public 
significance of the liabilities of life com- 
panies. 

Mr. Brewster, a former banker, de- 
nied the charge that life companies have 
usurped the field of industrial banking, 
explaining that the two serve separate 
needs, companies supplementing rather 
than supplanting banks. Declaring that 
‘the consolidated balance sheet of the 
49 largest companies shows only 244% 
of their composite portfolio in stocks, 
he considered unrealistic the opinion 
that life companies control corporations, 
since at least 10% ownership usually is 
needed for even a voice in management. 
Urges Operational Check 

A. W. Giles, Minneapolis, who en- 
tered the business only a year ago, de- 
clared “the best way to learn the intrica- 
cies of the business insurance field is to 
expose yourself to business insurance 
situations, which force you to master 
the field. Business insurance should not 
be a specialty but rather a daily sales 
tool just as programming and package 
selling are daily sales tools.” 

Pointing out that the average pre- 
mium per $1,000 had decreased some 
28% in the last five years, G. A. Lawton, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, ex- 
pressed the belief that individual agents 
could curb this decline by careful check 
of their sales operation. Mr. Lawton de- 
scribed four areas in the sales process— 
specialized prospecting, close time con- 
trol, consistent study to develop both 
knowledge and skill, and powerful moti- 
vation —and emphasized that a_thor- 
ough analysis of these could direct the 
agent in his efforts to increase his av- 
erage premium. 

W. C. Cousins, supervisor of A. & H. 
production, outlined improvements in 
coverages and new regulatory measures 
affecting A. & H., declaring “merchan- 
dising accident insurance in today’s mar- 
ket offers one of the most effective 
means of stabilizing an agent’s current 
income and, by building up a substantial 
renewal account, providing for his fu- 
ture economic security.” 

H. A. Kirsch of Shreveport asserted 
that large production is based on a 
grounding in subjects dealt with in the 
C.L.U. course together with knowledge 
of your prospect’s business, desire to 
place your policyholder’s interest before 
your own and respect for the profes- 
sion of life insurance selling. 

Robert R. Tebow of Cincinnati told 
how through home office and agency 
contacts he “learned the value of or- 
ganized selling, particularly program 
selling,’ which enabled him to contact 
men materially older than himself. 

Other speakers were A. D. Stein, as- 
sistant Chicago agent and Paul Speicher, 
president of the Insurance R. & R,, 
Robert B. Coolidge, vice-president, I. F. 
Cook, secretary of the group division, 
and D. E. Hanson, superintendent of 
agencies, gave their addresses also at 
the two previous conferences, held in 
Coronado, Cal., and Hot Springs, Va. 

General agents who served as chair- 
men at the conference were F. E. Le- 
Laurin of New Orleans, H. H. Chase of 
Pittsburgh, and W. T. Craig, Cincinnati. 
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This is how Ohio National Life’s home .office at Cincinnati will look after the com- 


pletion of alterations and the construction of the new wing. 


The completed project 


will cost about $450,000 and should provide adequate facilities for the rapidly growing 
company. The roof of the new wing will be a tiled recreation area with shuffle board 
courts and space for other sports. Also in the new wing will be a dining and recrea- 
tion room. A new lighting system and new ventilation ducts are already being installed 


ding. 





in the present buil 





Austin Managers Hear Bell 
on Training the Recruit 


Merton R. Bell, Southland Life 
agency supervisor, Dallas, spoke to the 
Austin Life Managers Club on training 
recruits. He pointed out that there is 
no magic way of training and suggested 
that the supervisor teach the new man in 
the manner of a craftsman learning the 
use of a few tools at a time—but learn- 
ing them well. 

Mr. Bell stressed the importance of 
the supervisor working with the man in 
the field to help him develop objectivity, 
good work habits, and real prospecting 
ability. Good prospecting enables the 
agent to level off the peaks and slumps 
of production which is vitally important 
to success and does away with the slump 
of the new man, after he runs out of 
friends and relatives to sell. 


¥ 
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A Journey. Not 


Mr. Bell warned that a new man 
should not be brought into C.L.U. work 
too soon, but his training and his 
courses should be progressive and 
should eventually lead to C.L.U. work. 

N. Lewis, past president of the 
Texas association, reviewed the efforts 
to secure passage of a Texas insurable 
interest bill. 

The August meeting of the Austin 
managers club will be a barbecue dinner 
at a place yet to be selected. 


Galvez Is Headquarters 


Galvez hotel at Galveston will be the 
headquarters for the midwinter meeting 
of National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners Dec. 4-7. It is tentatively 
planned to have the group make a post- 
convention trip to Houston Dec. 8 and 
enjoy a rendezvous at the new Sham- 
rock hotel there. 


A Destination 





Major Leagues. 


of good advice from veterans. 
Now I can relax.” 


way down. Why? 


Journey, not a destination. 








CUM MUN 


LIFE INSURAN 


A lesson that we can learn from men of real achievement, 
and one which is especially significant to the underwriter, is 
that success is a Journey, not a destination. 

This truth, which philosophers have handed down through the 
ages, is all too easily forgotten: That life is a steep incline, 
and not a level plane; and a man can’t set his brakes and 
remain still on the incline of life. 

Perhaps the field of professional sports illustrates best that 
success is a journey, not a destination: 

A promising minor-leaguer, ambitious to make the “majors” 
exerts every effort, observes every training rule, and religi- 
ously follows the advice of veterans. In time he makes the 


We see him breaking a rule now and then. He scorns a lot 


The next time we see him he is back in the “‘minors’’, on the 


Because, like many men before him, he forgot that the brakes 
won't hold on the hill of life. 


Insurance In Force—June 30, 1949—$414,912,071 


He says, “I’m here at last. 


He forgot that success is a 
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75% of Group 
Plans Found Now 
to Be Contributory 


NEW YORK—Contributions by em. 
ployes are required in more than three- 
fourths of 261 group insurance plans 
surveyed by the National Industria] 
Conference Board. In a 1945 survey 
the board noted that nearly half of such 
plans studied were paid for entirely by 
the employer. 

Many different ways of splitting the 
cost are reported in use in the 191 com- 
panies furnishing the board with infor- 
mation. In 86 of the companies (45% 
or nearly half), the employer pays the 
same proportion of the cost for all the 
benefits included in the insurance pro- 
gram. It is noted that the company’s 
share of the cost under this type ranges 
from less than 10% to 100%, but with 
more than two thirds of the companies 
paying 50% or more of the cost. Over 
a third of the companies support the 
entire cost of the program. 


Contribute for Life 


It was found that the benefit for 
which companies contribute the largest 
share is life insurance. Companies as a 
rule contribute a smaller proportion of 
the cost for hospital and surgical bene- 
fits for their employes than for other 
types of personal coverage. Over 40% 
of the companies with hospital and sur- 
gical benefits for employes’ dependents 
require the worker to pay the entire 
cost of this protection. 

A minority of the group plans studied 
have been made part of a union agree- 
ment. Of the 216 companies giving in- 
formation on this point, 128 (or 59.2%), 
said that the plan had not been incor- 
porated in the union agreement. Fifty- 
seven (26.4%), reported that they had 
reached an agreement with their unions 
on their plans. Most of the companies 
in this group, 41 (19%), merely agree 
to continue the plan while only 16 com- 
panies, or 7.4%, have made the com- 
plete plan a part of the agreement. 
Thirty-one companies, or 14.4%, do not 
have a union in their establishments. 


Contributory vs. Noncontributory 


A present point of dispute between 
unions and company management is 
whether the company should assume 
the entire cost of an employe-benefit 
program, the board notes. “During the 
war years, noncontributory group insur- 
ance plans were popular. Several fac- 
tors encouraged this trend. High taxes 
were responsible to a large extent, as 
the employer could deduct these insur- 
ance premiums as a business expense in 
computing his federal income tax. With 
taxes at their wartime peak, the net cost 
of insurance was far below the sums 
paid to insurance companies in_ pre- 
miums. 

“Noncontributory plans were also in- 
stalled as a_ substitute for wage i 
creases, which were controlled by 
federal government. For the same 
son union leaders were active in at- 
tempting to obtain employe benefit pro- 
grams financed by the employer. As a 
consequence of all these factors, nearly 
half (47.6%) of the group insurance 
plans in the 1945 survey were found to 
be on a noncontributory basis.” 


Standard, Ore., Awards 
Service Emblems 


Standard of Oregon has awarded 
service pins to employes and agents who 
have been with the company five years 
or more. Awards to agents were made 
at a convention in Victoria, B. C., and 
to home office people at Portland head- 
quarters. 

Qualifying for the award for 30 or 
more years of service were four major 
officers and an agent; 15 employes qual- 
ified in the 20-30 year group, and 53 in 
the 5-20 year group. 
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Group Men Follow 
Intenfly Steel 
Wage Investigation 


Decision as to Insurance 
Ingredients May Set 
Important Pattern 





NEW YORK — Hearings before the 
Presidential fact-finding board to study 
the arguments of United Steelworkers 
of America for a 30 cents an hour wage 
increase entered their second week here 
as the union summed up its arguments. 
U. S. Steel will present its side of the 
story next week. 

The union is seeking a 30 an 
hour wage package consisting of 12% 
cents an hour wage increase, 11.23 cents 
for pensions, and 6.27 cents for welfaré 
plans to include group life equivalent to 
one year’s wages, a death benefit of 
$1,250 from a policy paid up at retire- 
ment, hospitalization and surgical cov- 
erage up to $200, and sickness and dis- 
ability coverage of $31.50 a week for 26 
weeks. The average hourly wage of 
steelworkers is now about $1.65. 

The negotiations are important to 
group life insurers, several a which 
write various coverages for U. Steel 
or its subsidiaries. The jd lg ‘of the 
board, as well as the result of the 
United Auto Workers union bargaining 
with Ford, are expected to set a pattern 
for collective bargaining over insurance 
and other welfare benefits for some time 
to come. Numerous other _ unions 
throughout the country are waiting for 
the results of the steel talks before 
pressing for social welfare benefits. The 
board is not expected to submit its find- 
ings to the President for another month, 
after which it is hoped an agreement 
will be reached. The union has threat- 
ened to strike Sept. 15. 

After an earlier union witness testified 
that U. S. Steel was well able financially 
to satisfy the union demands, Murray 
W. Latimer, Washington welfare plan 
consultant, submitted and described a 
long series of charts outlining the need 
of union members for the various cov- 
erages. 

He said that the $65-$71 average 
weekly wage left no margin for the steel 
worker to meet the costs of sickness 
or disability. He said that contrary to 
popular belief employes pay 86% of the 
cost of insurance benefits at U. S. Steel 
and all of the insurance costs at Beth- 
lehem. A survey showed that among 
widows of steel workers in four large 
companies in the last two years, despite 
a diligent search, it was possible to lo- 
cate only 406 widows. This he cited as 
evidence of disintegration of family 
units because of the lack of pensions. 
The average insurance among employes 
of U. S. Steel was $3,988, Republic 
33,723, Jones & Laughlin $2,758, and 
Bethlehem $1,784. He then said that a 
37-year-old widow with a child of 10 
would require $6,815 to give her $50 a 
month to age 65 and $20 monthly there- 
after. 

Throughout a full day’s testimony the 
union presented some 65 exhibits with 
many more to come. Even with social 
isecurity, he said, widows were forced to 
move in with relatives, accept charity, 
cash in existing life insurance policies, 
use up all savings, and exist on the most 
meagre scale. 

Later he described existing hospitali- 
zation, medical, surgical and other plans 
and emphasized their inadequacy. Each 
figure was related to its portion of the 
30 cents an hour package, two-thirds of 
Which the union wants put into social 
insurance and pension benefits. 

A number of group life executives 
Were present, as was Philip Murray, 
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pdiiiade: of the CIO and of the steel- 
workers union. The audience got a big 
laugh when one of the charts said 
United Steelworkers of America, Inc. 
The “Inc.” would hardly do for a union 
organization. The mistake was quickly 
erased as everyone chuckled. 


Calls Widespread 
Sale of Term No 
Service to Public 


Branding the indiscriminate 

of term insurance a disservice 
public, Elgin G. Fassel, actuary, told the 
Northwestern Mutual Assn. of Agents 
that it should be written only in special 
circumstances and every effort made to 
convert as soon as possible to permanent 
torm. 
_He said there is even greater objec- 
tion to the decreasing term insurance 
offered by some companies, combined 
with some permanent protection, be- 
cause such practice is contrary to the 
experience of most people, whose insur- 
ance programs tend to go up instead 
of down. 

Mr. Fassel remarked on the great dis- 
appointment of many people who sur- 
vive the term, only to find themselves 
without insurance, often at an age when 
further coverage is impossible. Life in- 
surance differs from other lines of in- 
surance, he said, because there is a wide- 
spread feeling that sooner or later it 
should be paid. 

Mr. Fassel discussed Northwestern 
policies and cited its high interest rate 
and low death rate. He also remarked 
on the parallel growth of the company 
and the nation. In 1900 and in 1949 
Northwestern’s insurance in force 
equalled ; 3% of the national income, de- 
spite its rise from $16 billion to ‘$225 
billion. The insurance rose from $500 
million to $6 billion. 


issuance 
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Teachers’ Meeting | 
in N. Y. Dec. 27-28 


of University phat 
its annual 
York, in 


American Assn. 
ers of Insurance will hold 
meeting Dec. 27-28 at New 
conjunction with the meetings of Allied 
Social Science Assns. Insurance ses- 
sions will be held at the Biltmore hotel. 

There will be a joint session with 
American Statistical Assn. on the use 
of statistics in insurance and a joint 
session with American Finance Assn. 
on insurance investments. There will 
also be a session dealing with specified 
problems of insurance teaching and a 
forum with two to four speakers on the 
future of insurance at the dinner Dec. 
27. Prof. E. A. Gaumnitz, University of 
Wisconsin, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


Convict Premium Collector 


Joseph Otto, 71, former agent for 
American Life & Accident, who had 
been charged with collecting monthly 
premiums on two small policies for nine 
years after his discharge as an agent 
tor the company, was sentenced to serve 
120 days in the St. Louis workhouse 
after pleading guilty to two counts of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Judge Comerford passed sentence and 
immediately paroled Otto. Company offi- 
cials advised Judge Comerford that it 
had agreed to allow the two policies 
affected by Otto’s unlawful actions to 
remain in force. It was stated that Otto 
had made restitution. 


Paul D. Connor, who has been acting 
claim consultant in the absence of Miss 
Ura Swann, has been appointed director 
of credit insurance in the life insurance 
division of the Texas department. 
Miss Swann, who has been ill, expects 
to be able to return to her desk by 
Sept. 1. 
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An Advance Mention 


Paul G. Esenman, of Marysville, Calif., mamber of 
the Penn Mutual’s Doyle M. Smith Agency of Sacra- 


“T have sold considerable insurance in the form of 
Balanced Protection and Convertible Income (a com- 
bination of permanent and Term Insurance) because I 
feel that these two policies give a family man a maxi- 
mum amount of protection; peace of mind for a mini- 
mum outlay of his monthly income. 


sale with the prospect I explain to 
him in full detail all about the Term Insurance embod- 
I tell him now, and not later when 
delivering the policy, that I will from time to time call 
on him with the express purpose of having him convert 
this Term Insurance into a permanent plan. In so do- 
ing I have broken the ice and it will be much easier 
when approaching him later 
did you sell this Term Insurance to begin with if. you 
now advise me to change it?’ 


“Very few of my policies having Term Insurance 
not been converted in part or all 
to a permanent plan of savings.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


and not have him say ‘Why 
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S.J. Hay, Head of 
Great Nat'l, Slated 
for ALC Presidency 


O. J. Lacy Named 
to Succeed Him on 
Executive Committee 


S. J. Hay, president of Great National 
Life, has been nominated for election in 
October to be the 
next president of & 
the American Life . 
Convention to suc- 
ceed W. E. Bixby, 
president of Kan- 
sas City Lite, 
whose present 
term runs to the 
close of the 1949 
meeting. 

Nominated 
to succeed them- 
selves for three 
year terms on the 
executive commit- 
tee were / 
Manning, vice-president and managing‘ 
director of Great-West Life; Frank P. 
Samford, president of Liberty National 
Life, and Robert E. Sweeney, president 
of State Life of Indiana. Richard Bois- 
sard, president of National Guardian 
Life, was nominated for a three year 
term to succeed Claris Adams, president 
of Ohio State Life and former president 

ALC. 

Anticipating the election of Mr. Hay 
and a resulting vacancy of his place on 
the executive committee, the nominat- 
ing committee named O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent and general manager of California- 
Western States Life to complete the re- 
maining year of Mr. Hay’s term. 

The nominating committee included 
W. Lee Baldwin, president of Security 
Life & Accident, chairman; J. H. Dag- 
gett, president of Old Line Life; A. J. 
McAndless, president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent of Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, and J. Harry Wood, executive 
vice-president of Paul Revere Lite. 
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Ss. J. Hay 


Los Angeles Bante 
in June Gains 


Los Angeles showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insurance 
sales for June, up 12%, according to 
figures prepared by Life Insurance 
Agency Management Assn. St. Louis 
was in second place in June with a gain 
of 11%. Boston, Cleveland and Los 
Angeles tied for the six months lead 
with a gain of 2%. 

New Mexico, with a gain of 37%, led 
the states in rate of ordinary life in- 
crease in June. followed by ee 
36%, and Maine and Wyoming, 14% 
New Mexico also led for the first ie 
months with a 14% gain, followed by 
Maine, New Jersey, Texas and Ver- 
mont, each up 6% over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Following are the six month 
June standings for the large cities: 


and 


June —_ Six Months’ 
Increase Increase 
49 over 48 49 over 48 
Boston .......... — 6% 2% 
Chicago ......... — 2% —6% 
Cleveland ........ — 4% 2% 
DO ee — 1% —5% 
Los Angeles ..... 12% 2% 
New York City... — 8% —7% 
Philadelphia ..... — 5% —4% 
St. Louis ........ 11% 0 
Kenneth Marshall. has been named 
assistant manager of the life and cas- 


ualty department of the Fine agency at 
Toledo. 











Group eiciaiiiaaeast 


Combined With 
Ordinary in Pension 


Asserting that group permanent and 
ordinary pension planning can be used 
in the same retirement plan with good 
results for all concerned, Ben S. Mc- 
Giveran, Chicago, one of the top 10 
producers, told the Northwestern Mu- 
tual convention at Milwaukee that for 
best results the pension writer must 
have complete control of the case. 

Speaking at the employe’s trust ses- 
sion, under the chairmanship of Verne 
Arends, assistant secretary, Mr. Mc- 
Giveran said that Northwestern, which 
does not write group permanent, re- 
garded it asa friend, although it could 
be a foe, and serious competition, if the 
pension writer did not enter the case 
with a letter of authorization giving him 
control of the case. 

He pointed out that most of their 
business is done with Bankers Life of 
Iowa, which prefers to take the first $20 
or $30 of monthly income straight 
across the board, including all hourly- 
rate and clerical employes, and permits 
the individual policies to be used to pro- 
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vide income above that figure. This 
method, he said, gives automatic cov- 
erage, regardless of insurability, “re- 
specting the lower income people and 
the base of higher income people, which 
permits simplicity of installation for the 
broad group, and still provides the prob- 
able lower cost and greater flexibility 


respecting the higher income people, 
where these factors are most impor- 
tant.” 


Discusses Pros and Cons 


Among the advantages of group per- 
manent, said Mr. McGiveran, are the 
automatic insurance under group under- 
writing and simplicity of installation, 
originally and from year to year. An- 
other advantage is the five-year rate 
guarantee and the guaranteed availabil- 
ity of coverage under the original mas- 
ter contract, he said. 

3ut, he pointed out, 
the corporation is “married” 


under that plan 
to the car- 


rier, which can increase the rates after 
five years, thus forcing the company to 
go along with the increased cost re- 


specting increases and new entrants or 
to terminate the low cost coverage al- 
ready purchased. 

Mr. McGiveran cited the lower aver- 
age net cost of Northwestern’s policy, 


less rigid state laws governing individual 
flexibility 


contracts and its. greater 





through wording of the trust agree- 
ment, through use of options, through 
naming the trustee rather than an indi- 
vidual as beneficiary and through the 
possibility of recovering death benefits 
to the trust. 

Some of the companies which use 
Northwestern plans for salaried em- 
ployes are being faced with union de- 
mands, he said, “and have found it wise 
to install plans for hourly rate em- 
ployes. Mr. McGiveran stressed his be- 
lief that hourly and salary plans should 
be kept separate and distinct. Some- 
times, he said, group retirement income 
provides a perfect answer for an hourly 
rate plan. But more frequently, it will 
be too costly or will represent an un- 
reasonable commitment. In such in- 
stances, he said, the combination of 
group life paid-up at 65 and deposit ad- 
ministration can well be used. 

Another instance of a combination of 
group life coverage with a pension plan 
is, he stated, in the large case which in- 
volves either all salaried personnel or 
salary and hourly rate. 

Mr. Arends warned the agent who 
sells a pension or profit-sharing trust 
that his commission today will have to 
pay part of the service liability tomor- 
row. W. K. Pierce, district agent, EIl- 
gin, Ill., discussed how both employer 
and employe must be sold and resold 
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on trust plans. The administrative dif- 
ficulties of small trusts were analyzed 
by Willis F. McMartin, New York City. 


Insured Must Pick Option 

Before Endowment Maturity 

to Get Tax Advantage 
WASHINGTON—The internat reve- 


nue bureau has ruled that the holder of 
an endowment policy who, before its 
maturity date, notifies the insurer of his 
election to receive proceeds under an 
option providing for-payment of pro- 
ceeds in installments, “does not 7 
structively receive the total amount” 
proceeds on the maturity date. 

If the policyholder does not, how- 
ever, before maturity date, notify in- 
surer of his election to receive policy 
proceeds under such an option, it is 
held, “the policy matures on a lump- 
sum basis, and the income therefrom is 
includible in gross income,” under sec- 
tion 22(b)(2) of the code. 

The ruling clarifies a point on which 
there has been some uncertainty: the 
time before which the insured had to 
notify the insurer of his election of an 
installment option. Some contended 
that a reasonable time after maturity 
should be allowed, so long as the option 
related back to the maturity date. The 
word “income” in the preceding para- 
graph refers to the difference between 
cost and maturity value. 


Cobb El Paso G.A. 
For Pacific Mutual 
LOS ANGELES—John H. 


been appointed general agent 
cific Mutual Life at El Paso. 

years he has been supervisor 
Arthur Kraus agency of the company 
in Los Angeles. He began his insur- 
ance career in Seattle and later was an 
agent in Texas and New Mexico. He 
joined the Kraus agency five vears ago, 
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Results by Companies in 
Cal. Agent Examinations 


Commissioner Downey of California 
has sent out an analysis of agent examl- 
nation results for disability and life in- 
surance for the period July 1, 1948 to 
June 30, 1949, which the first year 
under the law pertaining to approved 
courses of study for such agents. There 
shown the number of conmipanies in 
various brackets of percentage of appli- 
cants passing together with a notation 
as to the number of such companies in 
each bracket that provide courses. Mr. 
Downey asks the insurers to see how 
they stand and suggests that if they fall 
in the lower groupings their recruiting 
policy may need to be overhauled. Also 
he warns that he may deny to a com- 
pany far down the scale certificates of 
convenience to its applicants. 


is 


is 


Charles A. Floyd has been appointed 
supervisor at Cincinnati for Great-\West 
Life. He attended University of Cincin- 
nati and has been assistant manager 
for Prudential at Cincinnati. 


Evansville G. A. 


George F. Knittle 
has been appointed 
general agent of 
Manhattan Life in 
Evansville, Ind. with 
offices at 2125 Wash- 
ington avenue. He 
started in life insur- 
ance in 1939 as an 
agent of Connecticut 
Mutual, going in 1940 
to Monumental, 
where after two years 
he became an assis- 
tant manager. In 1947 
he joined Common- 
wealth Life in Evansville, soon becoming 
assistant manager. 
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AFL Beats CIO” 
in Prudential 
Run-Off Vote 


The AFL National Federation of In- 
surance Agents Council won the run-off 
election over the CIO United Office & 
Professional Workers for the right to 
represent 14,200 industrial agents of 
Prudential. There were 7,405 valid 
votes for the AFL to 4,789 for the CIO, 
which was the previous bargaining 
agent for the agents. 

In the original the AFL 
union got 5,337 votes, CIO 4,540, 
and the Independent International 
Union of Life Insurance Agents 3,149. 
The independent union withdrew after 
the original election. 


METROPOLITAN RESULTS 

NEW YORK — Metropolitan agents 
returned a plurality against any 
representation in seven of the 10 elec- 


election 
the 


tions held recently in nine states and 
the New York metropolitan territory. 
Undecided in 5 States 


In three states, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, a clear-cut majority was op- 
posed to any union, and in four other 
states, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, a plural- 
but not the required 


ity of the votes, 
majority, Was against union represen- 
tation. In Ohio neither the two con- 
testing unions nor the ‘‘no-union” vote 
attained a majority. 

Of the 10 elections, the two in New 
Jersey and Greater New York showed 


a majority for union representation, and 
the voting in these elections designated 
the UOPWA-CIO union. 

It is expected that the national labor 
relations board will order run-off elec- 
tions in the five states in which no ma- 
jority was established. 


Russ Union Mutual 
Agencies’ Director 


Robert C. Russ and John R. Carno- 
chan have been elected director of agen- 
cies and assistant director of agencies, 
a of Union 
Mr. Russ joined the 


Mutual Life. 
group depart- 





J. R. Carnochan 


Robert C. Russ 


staff in 1946 and subsequently 


ment 


served as assistant director of agencies. | 


He attended University of Maine 
Columbia University. He entered insur- 
ance with Travelers on graduating from 
college and was later with Connecticut 
General and John Hancock. He is a 
naval veteran. 

_Mr. Carnochan was formerly director 
of training. A graduate of Princeton, 
he served in Equitable Society’s train- 
ing department in Atlanta, Svracuse and 
Portland prior to joining Union Mutual 
in 1947. He will continue to direct the 
training department in conjunction with 
his new duties. He is an army veteran. 


Big Half Year Gain 


Premium income for the first six 
months of this year of Sterling of Chi- 
cago exceeded $2 million as compared 
with $114 million for the same period 
last year, President Louis A. Breskin 
reports. For the first time the agency 
premiums exceeded the mail order pre- 





and | 


union | 


miums for a six month period. Surplus 
increased $173,000 to $3,239,468, assets 
are $6,361,570, an increase of $423,535 
since Dec. 31. A dividend of 10 cents a 
share was declared. 





Denver Actuaries Organize 


DENVER — Charles Mehlman, vice- 
president of Security Life & Accident, 
who becomes chief actuary of the Cali- 
fornia department Sept. 1, has been 
elected president of the newly formed 
Actuaries Club of Denver. Other officers 
are vice-president, Carl E, Herfurth of 
Coates, Herfurth, & England; and secre- 


tary, Louis W. Pfarrer, Capitol Life. 
There are 15 members in the group. 
The first meeting will be held Aug. 11. 


Wallis Wins Award 
Noel C. Wallis, Shepherd 
agency of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Houston, has been awarded a bronze 
plaque as the company’s highest award 
tor the number of life insurance cases 
written during the vear ended April 30. 
This the twelfth time Mr. Wallis 
has won this award. Since becoming a 
member oft the agency in 1934, Mr. 
Wallis has qualified for the company’s 





general 


is 


. 


honor organization, the Pasenditis 
based on consistency and quality ot 
life insurance placed, 10 times. 


Cal. Premium Tax Is 
Estimated at $23 Million 


SAN FRANCISCO—Insurance com- 
panies operating in California will pay 
an estimated $22,857,068 premium taxes 
this year compared with $20,154,287 last 
vear, according to the reports submitted 
by the insurance department to the state 
board of equalization. This is the high- 
est ever paid to the state. 








“Two's 


ompany” 


For vears The Mutual Life has been ad- 
vertising the advantages of having life 


insurance 


Security. We found that while few people 
really understand the benefits or limita- 
tions of their Social Security, almost all 
were eager to learn the facts. Once they 
do learn them, they understand better the 
importance of augmenting their Social 
Security with an adequate, long range life 


insurance program. 
On an avera ge of onc 


Life advertisement appears in one or an- 
other of six leading magazines. Each ad- 
vertisement offers a “Free Social Security 


“keep company” 


>a week, a Mutual 
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Booklet”. Each stresses The Mutual Life’s 
Insured Income method of coordinating 
life insurance with Social Security. 

Every month thousands of requests for 
Social Security material indicate the wide- 
spread interest in the subject. Now, with 
new legislation under discussion to ex- 
pand Social Security benefits and coverage, 
the Mutual Life message is particularly 


Thus, Mutual Life advertising backs up 


insurance. 


Our 2nd Century of Serwice 


the Mutual Life Field Underwriter in his 
efforts to teach the public how to get 
the most out of Social Security and life 
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CL. L. U. Institute 
Analyzes Wills 


A thorough analysis of wills featured 
the annual C.L.U. Institute course at 
the University of! 
Connecticut in 
Storrs. Denis B. 
Maduro, New York 
attorney, who 
served as dean, dis- 
cussed the ways of 
exposing problems 
related to property 
ownership. Critical- 
ly thinking about 
estate problems 
and knowing what 
the problems are, 
so that they can be 
seen when they are 
present, provide the 
cornerstone of estate analysis, he said. 
Wills, trusts, and agreements must be 
carefully drawn to anticipate problems 
and facilitate their solution when they 
arise. Wills are important, he said, be- 
cause some problems may not arise 
until 15 years after the death of the 
policyholder. 

The need for experienced estate ad- 
ministrators was described by Charles 
L. Herterich, vice-president Central 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


BUSINESS INSURANCE ...a 
great new book, just off the press. 
4 ritten by Edwin H. White, J.S.D.., 
.L.U., member of the New York 
Bar’ and Director of the R & R 
Advanced Underwriting Service. 


Here in one compact, easy-to-read 
volume is the very information you 
need to enter the business insurarrce 
field. Not just one phase of it, or a 
first volume with more to come, 
Business Insurance brings you be- 
tween its two covers the essential 
information you need on this lucra- 
tive phase of life insurance. 


Although this new book has already 
been rated “the finest book ever writ- 
terr on Business Insurance,’”” we are 
currently billing it on a money-back, 
inspection basis. Price, 


Dr. White will talk on Sole Pro- 
prietorship at the University of Illi- 
nois Advanced Underwriting Clinic 
(August 9-12). If you attend this 
clinic, you’ll find that Dr. White has 
the rare faculty of getting technical 
points across in layman’s language. 
We urge you to accept this as your 
invitation to become personally ac- 
quainted with this specialist in busi- 
ness insurance, taxes and_ estate 
planning. A newcomer to the mid- 
west and an all-around firme fellow 
whose first name you ‘ll want to re- 
member. (It's ‘Hal.’ 


BUSINESS INSURANCE —_A 
BOOK THAT BELONGS ON 
= DESK OF EVE RY CAREER 
> UNDERWRITER AND_IN 

LIBRARY OF EVERY 
AGENCY AND HOME OFFICE. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 
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a Bank & Trust Co., New York 
ity 

Ralph E. Ardiff, Metropolitan Life, 
Danvers, Mass., was elected president 
to succeed Paul H. Conway, John Han- 
cock, Syracuse. Other officers are Jus- 
tin E. Liss, S. George Levi & Co., Phila- 
delphia, secretary-treasurer. 

Mark Johnson, attorney and author 
of tax books, discussed partnership in- 
surance, and went deeply into the prob- 
lem of how to provide the deceased’s 
widow with an income without having 
it taxable in the estate of the surviving 
partner, 


Retirement Income 


Insurance companies must think more 
of retirement income and pension trusts, 
Dr. Walter C. McKain, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology research, University 
of Connecticut, said. The problems of 
the aged are increasing as their numbers 
grow. Advertising shouldn’t show a re- 
tired man with his feet on a desk but 
depict the retired person with a hobby. 
Retirement should be a gradual pro- 
cedure, he said, and the retiring person 
should be interested in something be- 
fore he leaves his normal business life. 
This should help stop remarks like 
“He'd die in a year if he didn’t have 
something to do,” he said. 

Economic problems were discussed by 
Dr. Karl Scholz, professor of economics 
at the W harton school, University of 
Pennsylvania. Laurence S. Morrison, 
research consultant for L.I.A.M.A,, 
spoke on factors in valuing contracts 
and business of agents and general 
agents. 

The forthcoming N.S.L.I. $2.8 billion 
dividend payment will give agents a 
chance to render service to their clients 
who have or have had it, Charles J. 
Zimmerman, associate managing direc- 
tor of L.I.A.M.A., said. Veterans will 
need help and advice with the forms. 
Some payments will be due beneficiaries 
of policies already paid, he said. Persons 
entitled to dividends should be encour- 
aged to file for them, particularly per- 
sons not likely to know that they are 
entitled to dividends. If the average pre- 
mium was 67 cents a month per $1,000, 
the average dividend should be about 50 
cents a month per $1,000, making the 
average cost about 17 cents a month per 


$1,000, he said. 

David Stock, New York attorney, 
spoke on taxes. Adrian DeWind, New 
York lawyer, who was scheduled -to 
discuss marital property and _ various 


phases of marital taxes, was unable to 
be present. 

Attendance was about 30. Dean Law- 
rence S. Ackerman of the school of busi- 
ness administration at the university, wel- 
comed the group. The annual banquet 
was cancelled because of the death of 
Harold J. Brady, assistant counsel of 
Prudential, who was attending the two- 
week course. He died after a heart at- 
tack he suffered while playing softball. 

The funds that were to have been 
used for the banquet were donated to 
the Heart Fund and in addition class 
members donated funds for requiem 
masses for Mr. Brady. 


Breakdown of Figures 


A breakdown on those attending the 
institute showed that 22 men _ wrote 
$10,351,000 of new business last year. 
The average production was $470,000 
and ranged from $100,000 to $2,120,000. 
Eight men paid for between $200,000 
and $300,000 and five were in the $400,- 
000-$500,000 category. Their gross in- 
come (24 men) averaged $14,232, and 
ranged from $7,500 to $30,000. Ten of 
these men grossed between $10,000 and 
$30,000. There were 11 full time agents, 
six general agents or managers, two 
assistant general agents or managers, 
one supervisor, two home office, one as- 
sociate general agent, and one broker. 

The average insurance owned by the 
24 men was $69,000 and it ranged from 
$5,000 to $136,000. Four men had $30,- 
000 to $40,000; three men from $50,000 
to $60,000; four men between $70,000 
and $80,000; and four men more than 
$100,000. The average number of years 
in the business was 17 with the range 
from two years to 30 years. 








Mass. Mutual — 
Promotes Three 


Massachusetts Mutual has promoted 
Harrison 





P. C. Heady 


B. Clapp, 


from attorney to 
assistant secretary, 
anid Philsp..C. 
Heady and Louise 
C. Kennedy to at- 
torneys. 

Mr. Clapp, a 
specialist in  pro- 
gramming and 
estate planning 
graduated magna 
cum laude from 
Amherst College 
in 1942 and in 1941 
received an LL.B. 
from Northeastern 
University, with 
honors. He joined 


tax 


the company in 1932 after working there 


sulmers, 
After naval 


service 


he returned in 


1946 and was appointed an attorney. He 
will talk on “Life Insurance and Estate 
Planning” at the annual meeting of the 


American Bar Assn. 


He has discussed 


tax problems at various agency group 


meetings. 


Mr. Heady joined Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in 1930, worked in the policy de- 










partment until 1942, and since then has 
been engaged with social security and 
income tax and labor law administrative 
matters. He attended Antioch College 
and received an LL.B. degree from 


in 1940. 
her LLB. 


Northeastern University 
Kennedy received 


Miss 


a 
tf 
- 


Louise Kennedy H. B. Clapp 


from Northeastern University. She 
joined Massachusetts Mutual in 1939, 
and has been a member of the law 


department since 1941, specializing in 
real estate and mortgage loan law. 


Russell H. Griesback, for four years 
an assistant manager in Prudential’s 
Philadelphia district 2, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Camden district 2. 
He was in business in this area before 
joining Prudential in 1936. 
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Southland Buys 
Reserve Loan 
Life of Dallas 


All capital stock of Reserve Loan 
Life has been purchased by Southland 
Life, according to President B. H. Ma- 
jors of Reserve Loan. The latter com- 





Cc. 


McCord 


Ww. 


B. Hick Majors 


pany has in force more than $150 mil- 
lion of insurance and has assets of more 
than $22 million. Mr. Majors, who is 
well known in Texas for his civic ac- 
tivity, has been elected a director of 
Southland and will devote the balance 
of his time to the real estate and invest- 
ment business, 

President W. C. McCord of South- 
land Life stated that the physical com- 
bination of the two companies would 
be effected at a later. date and that the 
home office will remain in Dallas. When 
the combination is finally effected, it 
will be known as the Southland Life 
and will then have approximately $450 
million insurance in force and over $90 
million in assets. In addition to life in- 
surance, both companies write and have 
in force a large. volume of A. & H. and 
hospitalization insurance and will con- 
tinue in this field, as well as life, Re- 
serve Loan Life was organized in 1897 
and Southland Life in 1908. 





Surgical-Medical Insurer 
Is Launched in Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE — Kentucky Physi- 
cians Mutual, the first surgical-medical 
insurance organization in the state, has 
been set up by Kentucky Medical Assn. 
and has started operations. Five hun- 
dred policies were sold here to comply 
with statutory requirements. The insur- 
ance is now available in groups of five 
or more in 13 counties, where more than 
half of the physicians have joined in the 
plan. 

Original application was as Kentucky 
Physicians Service Plan, but reorganiza- 
tion was necessary, because the director 
of insurance held that under the original 
plan only the service contract type of 
insurance could have been written. This 
is an inclusive policy that will pay all 
costs. 

Changes were necessary because the 
medical association had specified that 
the cash indemnity form of insurance 
be offered. This allows for fixed pay- 
ments for certain medical services. 

The premium is $1 a month for a 
single person and $2 for a family for 
the surgical benefits. All forms of sur- 
gery are covered. 

Some fees already listed are appen- 
dectomy and Caesarian section $100; 
gastrectomy or _ histerectomy $150; 
pregnancy and childbirth, $50; tonsillec- 
tomy $25; for anathesia $15 is allowed; 
in emergency accidents cost of X-ray 
up to $15 will be allowed. 

Additional protection against part of 
the cost of medical service is provided 
in a rider, costing 25 cents a month for 
@ single person, and 50 cents for fam- 
iltes, Hospitalized medical patients 
will receive $3 a day for payment of 
doctor bills, with payments to start the 
third day in the hospital and continuing 
not longer than one month. 

_Blue Cross is selling the K.P.M. polli- 
cles, receiving operation costs for the 
service, and will enroll subscribers, col- 


lect premiums and _ process. claims. 
KPM will pay the claims. 

K.P.M. officers are Dr. O. O. Miller, 
president; Dr. B. B. Baughman, vice- 
president; Dr. Bruce Underwood, secre- 
tary; Dr. J. B. Jenkins, treasurer; and 
Raymond F. Dixon, assistant secretary. 


Effect of Unlevel 
Blanket Medical 


The ag ame committee of Bu- 
reau of A. & H. Underwriters has cir- 
culated information concerning the ef- 
fect of selling the blanket medical cov- 
erage in accident and health policies on 
an unlevel basis. W. E. Kipp, Indem- 
nity of North America, is chairman of 
the committee. 

3ecoming concerned with the devel- 
opment of this practice, the committee 
made a study of the statistics collected 
by the bureau. Based upon this study 
the committee reported: 

“20 Times” Formula 

“The use of schedule type accident 
policies and other types which require 
the breakdown of rates for each feature 
of the policy seems to lend itself to the 
sale of blanket medical coverage on an 
unlevel basis; that is, the writing of 
blanket medical coverage for less ‘than 





20 times the weekly indemnity, which 
was the custom generally heretofore. 
A recent survey indicates that a policy 
issued with the medical equal to 20 
times the weekly indemnity has be- 
come the exception rather than the rule. 

“On two previous occasions the bu- 
reau has called attention to the fact 
that the loss cost of the first $500 of 
blanket medical increased with the 
amount of the weekly indemnity. A 
recent review of the bureau collection 
of loss experience statistics unquestion- 
ably indicates that the practice of writ- 
ing blanket medical coverage on the.un- 
level basis is more costly than on the 
level basis. The loss ratio produced by 
the first $500 of blanket medical under 
policies with less than $50 weekly in- 
demnity is 35%, whereas the loss ratio 
for the first $500 of blanket medical for 
policies of $50 or more weekly indem- 


nity is 51%, or approximately 50% 
greater. This difference, under condi- 
tions of business stress, could easily 


prove to be costly to insurers, if not 
disastrous.” 





American Continental Ins. Co., 
Springfield, Ill., has been granted a 
charter. This is a legal reserve assess- 


ment life company, replacing the I.E.A. 
Life originally chartered. It offers life 
and A. & H. policies. The incorporators, 


slated for offices of president, secretary, 
and treasurer, respectively, are W. 
Nimmox, Carrol C. Hall, and James R. 
Cummins. The management of Amer- 
ican Continental will be the same as 
I.E.A. Mutual, operating at the same 
address. 





Special Session in Fla. 


Florida governor has called a 
special session Sept. 7 to provide rev- 
enue. By constitution the session is 
limited to 20 days. At the regular ses- 
sion the governor asked for a doubling 
of the insurance premium tax and 
$1,000 license fees for companies of all 
kinds. 


The 





A. R. Jepsen Named at Duluth 


A. R. Jepsen has become district 
manager for the disability division of 
Continental Casualty and for Conti- 
nental Assurance in northern Wiscon- 
sin and in northern Minnesota. He 
has opened new offices in the Torrey 
building, Duluth. Mr. Jepsen in 1940 
was the first representative of North 
American Life & Casualty at Duluth. 





Edward G. Corwin has been named 
agency manager of Jefferson National 
Life in the Toledo area. 














THE 


HOME OFFICE, NEVJARK, N. J. 


Argus had 100 eyes ... 


. . . but anyone with half an eye can see that The 
Prudential Modified Life 3 policy is an unusual 


contract. 


The Modified Life 3 provides participating insur- 
ance starting lower than most companies’ non-par 
rates. The reason is that the premium for the first 
three years is 15% less than in later years — thus, 
in effect, giving the policyowner the advantage of 
guaranteed dividends for the first three years. And 
dividends after three years may be used toward 
offsetting the increase in premium. 


Argus would need more than 100 eyes to see all 
The Prudential Modified Life 3 policies sold last 
year — over 43,000 for more than $268,000,000 of 
personal and business protection! 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Lincoln Retutes Saientlc intinuetions Pan- American’ Ss Contest Winner Is Honored 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) Miss B. B. Macfar- re ama 
lane, supervisor of L 
ts ae - : ae : the New Orleans -~ 
relative conditions will be 10 years from ments were handled by negotiations in 1 
now.” He made similar answer to Cel- New York. ; agency of Pan-Amer- ee 
ler’s questions along the same line later When Keating asked if Metropolitan }¢@" Life, accepts 
on. has a policy of diversifying its loans from President ring 
Mr. Lincoln said that about 60% of geographically, Mr. Lincoln said it tries Crawford H, Ellis -. 
investments made last year were made to place loans where they will have the the president's hon- ping 
through private placement and the trend greatest unsefulness, but pointed out Rare award trophy an t 
has been upward, but he could not pre- that the eastern states constitute a lend- 7 sigh agin si of the rid 
dict the future. Celler referred to testi- ing community and the mid-west a bor- #8en¢y Ss winning the et 
mony before the New York legislative rowing region, and the company diversi- president's month ‘ cash 
po aoe Samal cn or fies loans in industries, some of which ¢ampaign, which the + mea: 
nlacement. Of this latter figure, 60% have become obsolete, like certain street agency also won last soug 
of the loans came through investment railways, . ) age - ~ I Ae 
Leninane 5 P When Keating referred to the Pru- Dr. Marion Souchon, : ; , bs k best 
, dential policy of decentralizing invest- vice-president and medical director, and at the right, Dr. Edward G. Simmons, executive pass 
Never Seek Private Placements ments, Mr. Lincoln said Metropolitan vice-president. woul 
\eabeves ain lene the wanton end set up offices in San Francisco MCS Se eee a ee fe: whic 
attempt to buy such issues?” asked ago 101 that purpose. his witness yas made simultaneously with a similar sometimes a number of companies unite Phis 
Vestine agreed that it is not mathematically true Joan by Prudential. to buy an issue and divide it among and 
“Cateporitally. no* they have come to ° possible to place loans ona geograph- Assuming life company assets double themselves, but said the time has passed | othe 
us.” j ‘ : ical basis strictly by regions or states. every 10 years, Celler projected their for individual investors to be interested think 
Mr. Lincoln said $250 million repre- . Celler carly got into his favorite sub- total to $440 billion in 1979, and sug- in most bonds, in view of their low in- legis 
sents first mortgage loans, compared J¢ct ol life ceo hnancing indus- gested that might be a dangerous con- a — and they now go to &® panty 
to total Metropolitan investments of trial corporatiotis, citing certain loans centration of financial power. ; stitutions. _ Sey was 
$801,000,000, and “we are candidates for to Union Carbide, Gulf Oil, Shell Oil “TI don’t believe the wisest man in the _ Celler cited and discussed two cases porte 
more mortgage loans if we can get and other companies. Mr. Lincoln said world could answer, said Mr. Lincoln. involving | utilities issues in which he Is go 
wrung All of the 70% private place- Metropolitan’s loan to the first-named ‘The question involves the business ol personally took a hand not long ago, supp 
SS ees the life industry, the business of the namely those of Potomac Electric istrat 
= a country, the federal budget, and other (CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) ig 
tactors. nm 2 
chust 
twee! 
apnea GROWTH FIGURES came 
eo 4 cards 
AGENCY | Celler put into the record figures prob: 
showing life companies’ assets grew 
from $771 million in 1890 to $55.6 billion - You 
in 1948. The witness, however, insisted From the Heart Th 
prognostications are no good. His ret- , of the Midwest Gene 
erence to growth of the government ‘ 2 amon 
debt led Keating to remark that beside | tion, 
that the life industry is a piker. Celler | on th 
read from an address of Emil Schram, F  licatic 
president New York Stock Exchange, : Ford 
touching on the subject. ; ingly: 
Celler dwelt upon the advantage of these 
what he said would be greater publicity i the 1 
regarding securities issues if registered i vious 
with the SEC and offered for sale under From Every Angle just < 
bidding. However, Mr. L incon dif- . % Thi 
fered, saying private offerings get press On of lhe Ces woulc 
publicity and that SEC was designed to i tion t 
protect the small investor. He insisted polls 
the public could always get information  polici 
about offerings and investinents, though small 


— might be buried in SEC “docu- = QUALITY COMPANY i ace 
| this ¢ 


e : ; ean mentation. 
I rented this for a costume party tonight, boss ... Say, what's “Would you let me go to your office oe 


the name of that tough prospect with the vicious dog?” and look through your portfolio,” asked = to pa 
Celler. P | ATION tion, 





? “I would be glad to have you do it; the 
Bankerslifemen are Pre ared for said Lincoln, “but I wouldn’t want the Neri 
p job” 4 dee * (QUALITY TRAINING that « 

: a Mr. Lincoln said of 584 insurers tion 

Any Sales Situation mentioned by Celler, many of the : quent 

smaller ones do not make _ privately eae 

: placed .* og larger ones do. Cel- --For date, Career datio 

) 3 " ¢ ler said the “12 largest companies” in , a j 

Preparation of Bankerslifemen for their sales interviews is very 1948 had total asets a little 5 $40 : Life Ute lanai cae Pens 
thorough, but we have to admit that we don’t actually know of billion and suggested that by taking = = ens 
any instance where this has meant wearing armor as protection 90% of all privately placed loans they For the Career Uni 
against a dog. Their preparation is of another type. may be elbowing other investors “off = a boc 
the sidewalk.” But Mr. Lincoln said General Agent Social 
= z ; i that type of loan does not interest the in co: 
From the first days in their agency offices, Bankerslifemen small investor. has tl 
are carefully traine »d to prepare the -m to meet all types of sales Not Given a Free Hand tions | 
situations. Then this training is put into practice in the field Celler indicated that investments were sole 
under careful and helpful supervis T on i od largely controlled in the hands of a Unite 
and helpful supervision. Training is continues few life presidents “to dispose of as they forwa 
through a series of home office conducted se hools throughout please”, and reférred to. “human  frail- servic 
the Bankerslifeman’s first three years in business. Further train- ities, favoritism or nepotism.” The lat- ‘the b 
ing is offered as his work or business indicates its desirability. ter had been brought about by the tem- 2 a 
With this type of training program and an unusually attractive eal national economic committee, he — 
set of contract offerings, you can understand why a Banke rslife- Mr. L incoln denied that life company possib 
man is well prepared for any sales situation. executives ‘dispose of these sums. as retirec 
we please”, but his company is subject —_ 

Ve 


to supervision by state commissioners 


This careful preparation is a major factor in making the in placing funds of 33 million policy- emplo 
typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life underwriter you like holders. When Celler suggested that CENTRAL LIFE sions ~ 
to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. insurance companies by taking a large is val 

proportion of utilities’ bonds at higher ASSURANCE SOCIETY many 

interest rates deprive people of oppor- tion a 

tunity to invest in the same, Mr. Lincoln My UT UAYE e their « 

@ yielded to Vice-president Ecker, who DES MOINES amoun 

BANKERS Z e ComMpPA denied that the life companies exact aggre, needs, 
NY higher interest rate, because issues are _ re comm 

DES MOINES placed competitively and if Metropolitan { - : — grains 

named a higher interest rate the sellers and m 





would go elsewhere. He admitted that within 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Legislative Bargaining System 
Labor and insurance men used _ bar- 
gaining techniques in the recent Massa- 
chusetts squabble over disability bene- 
fits legislation. Both seemed to realize 
that neither a state fund monopoly nor 
an all-private company monopoly was 
in the legislative cards. Labor leaders 
did their best to get a state fund mo- 
bill passed, knowing that they 
could later settle for a compromise 
measure more favorable than if they 
sought a compromise bill from the start. 
At the same time the insurers did their 
best to get a private insurers’ bill 
passed hoping that the final result 
would be similar to the New York law 
which gives them a chance to compete. 
This was the technique in Massachusetts 
and it will apparently be followed in 
other states as the issue arises. Most 
think that some form of compulsory 
legislation will pass in Massachusetts 
within the next few years. The voting 
was too close there to discount the im- 
portance of this view. Meanwhile labor 
is getting the closest cooperation and 
support of the federal security admin- 
istration in Washington, which report- 
edly drafted the labor sponsored bills 
in New York as well as in Massa- 
chusetts. Though there were rifts be- 
tween the life and casualty interest they 
came to an agreement before the final 
cards had to be played. That too will 
probably happen in other states. 





nopoly 





You Too Can Wield Influence 


The employe relations newsletter of 
General Electric, which is circulated 
among the management of that corpora- 
tion, carries an enlightening comment 
on the latest Ford strike vote. The pub- 
lication says, “Incidentally, the vote at 
Ford's largest local went overwhelm- 
ingly—2902 to 172—for a strike, but 
these 3,074 votes were less than 5% of 
the membership of 61,000—57,000 ob- 
viously not being interested enough, or 
just afraid to show up and vote.’ 

This is interesting in itself, but it 
would seem to have a further applic A- 
tion to any sort of an organization which 
polls its membership to determine its 
policies. One hears complaints that 
small but powerful cliques control insur- 
ance organizations. It is important in 
this connection to remember that any 
man, or group of men, interested enough 
to participate actively in an organiza- 
tion, has a good chance of influencing 
the direction which this body takes. 
Men who wake up suddenly and realize 
that an organization is going in a direc- 
tion counter to their beliefs are fre- 
quently fellows who have been in hiber- 
nation as far as the affairs of that asso- 
ciation are concerned. 


Pension Leads on Home Grounds 

United Steel Workers-CIO has issued 
a booklet entitled “‘Pension Plan and 
Social Insurance Documents,” for use 
in contract negotiations. This booklet 
has this to say about current negotia- 
tions of the union with U. S. Steel: “The 
sole award to which employes of the 
United States Steel Corp. can now look 
forward to in return for a lifetime of 
service is a letter expressing a hope for 
‘the best of health’ and that ‘retirement 
years may be many and enjoyable’— 
only that and nothing more. A healthy, 
enjoyable and long retirement is hardly 
possible on the incomes available to the 
retired employes of the United States 
Steel.” 

We don’t know what it is U. S. Steel 
employes get today in the way of pen- 
sions and whether such an indictment 
is valid or not. There are, however, 
many corporations which fit the descrip- 
tion and do not provide a pension for 
their employes at all, or do not provide 
amounts which come close to modern 
needs. By listening to workers in his 
community, by reading, with appropriate 
grains of salt, comments by both labor 
and management on situations existing 
within his community, the insurance 
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producer may get at the root of a need 
or discontent that will permit him to 
walk in and propose an insured pension 
plan or a group insurance arrangement 
which will benefit all concerned, includ- 
ing the producer. 


Agents Elect Officers 


Newly elected officers of the North- 
western Mutual Assn. of Agents are 
Charles R. Eckert, Detroit, president; 
Clifford A. Seys, Grand Rapids, vice- 
president, and William C. Hewitt, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer. Members 
named to the executive committee are 
Herbert L. Cramer, South Bend, chair- 
man; Dewey Edson, Madison; Maurice 
J. Koch, Cincinnati; Benjamin E. Red- 
field, Jr., Boston, and William K. 
Pierce, district agent, Elgin, III 

Other Northwestern agent groups 
meeting here during the recent conven- 
tion named the following officers: 

General Agents Assn.: A. C. F. Fink- 
biner, Philadelphia, president: Harry 
Krueger, New York City; Tom Proctor, 
Nashville, and Ralph Theisen, Denver, 
zone vice-presidents, and Frank R. 
Horner, Madison, secretary-treasurer. 

District Agents: W. C. Roeder, Fort 
Wayne, president; Stanley S. Trotman, 
New Haven, vice-president, and C. R. 


secretary-treas- 


Special Agents: Royall Brown, Win- 
ston-Salem, president; Ralph Weil, Cin- 
cinnati, and F, Morse, South Bend, 
vice-presidents, and Ralph Oberndorf- 
er, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 

_ Chartered Life Underwriters: Wilbur 
S. Pratt, Hartford, president; Carl Mc- 
Cann, Indianapolis, vice-president, and 
Leigh Prettyman, Muskegon, Mich., 
secretary-treasurer, 


Daman, Lamia Mich., 


urer. 


New Reliance Mutual Policy 


Reliance Mutual Life of Illinois has 


taken its first step into the A. & H. 
business with a monthly disability in- 
come policy containing neither acci- 
dental nor direct means clauses. This 


policy is issued in preferred and special 
categories. Occupations rated as 1 in 
manual are preferred while 1% and 2 


rating are in the special classification. 


Premiums may be paid monthly, quar- 
terly or annually 
The annual premiums rate per $10 


monthly income on the preferred risks 
between 18 and 39 is $4 and the pre- 
mium for the same age for a special 
risk is $6.86. In the 40 to 49 category 
these premiums would be $4.83 and $7.68. 
Between ages 50 and 54, the preferred 


risk pays $6.02 and the special risk pays 
$8.62. The company expects to launch 
further A. & H. policies shortly. 


Laurence P, Lindemann has been pro- 
moted to associate manager of W estern 
& Southern Life’s St. Louis office. 


To Home Office 











G. R. MeBride T. M. Funk 
Thomas M. Funk and Garrett R. Me- 
sride, assistant agency managers of 


Mutual of New York, whose appoint- 
ments as training assistants were report- 
ed last week, will assume their new 
posts Sept. 1. 





Age at 
date of 
contract 


25 
33 
38 
43 





The Lincoln National's 





Age upon Est. Monthly 
entering $300,000 Ave. 


the plan Annual Prod. 


35 $346.61 
35 263.62 
40 183.08 
45 119.76 


The 


Income Beg. 


liberal retirement plan for 
reason for our proud claim that LN is geared to help its field men. 


Our Agents’ 
Retirement Plan 


How much income at 65 will the Lincoln National man receive 
under his Company’s Retirement Plan’ Suppose Mr. Agent is 33 
vears old when he joins the Lincoln, and 35 when he enters the plan. 
Assuming annual average production of $300,000, he will have an 


estimated monthly income of $263.62 at 65. This table tells the story: 


at 65 
$500,000 Ave. 
Annual Prod. 
$514.97 
394.30 
273.68 
179.08 


agents is another 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Politics and Insurance Investments 


One of the easiest life insurance falla- 
cies to sell to an unthinking public is 
the idea that premiums paid from a cer- 
tain locality should go back to that area 
in the form of investments. The most 
recent proponent of this idea is Morris 
Ernst, New York lawyer, author and 
economist. In his testimony on private 
placements of bond issues with life com- 
panies Mr. Ernst told the house judici- 
ary subcommittee studying anti-trust 
laws that a community is entitled to get 
some of its money back. 

Somewhat similar views were ex- 
pressed by Senator O’Mahoney as head 
of the temporary national economic 
committee of a decade ago. 

The principle was behind the enact- 
ment of Texas’ Robertson law early in 
the century, which caused many of the 
largest companies to pull out of the 
state. The fact that so many of them 
have returned to the state, far from 
being vindication of the Robertson law, 
is merely an indication that the compa- 
nies felt they could comply with the 
law’s requirements and still not violate 
their standards of quality in invest- 
ments. 

The basic fallacy of attempting to 
link investments with premiums is that 
it attempts to subsidize the commerce 
and industry of a certain area and a 
subsidy can rarely if ever be effected 
except at a cost, however well hidden, 
to the sections not so favored. 

A life company owes it to its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries to get the 
best return consistent with safety. If 
this results in local investments where 
the money came from, that is fine. But 
to plant dollars in a locality just to “help 


home industry” is wasteful and can be 
dangerous. It encourages the creation 
of enterprises that are not economically 
justified. And when such a concern 
fails, it is even tougher on the local 
people who contributed capital than on 
the life company, which normally 
hooked only for the senior securities. 

Life companies do a fine job of supply- 
ing the underlying sinews of industry 
and commerce, but they can be of the 
greatest help to the national economy 
only when there is a free play of eco- 
nomic factors, undistorted by sectional 
or political pulls. 

Vast numbers of local enterprises 
compete successfully against big na- 
tional organizations, but to attempt to 
tip the scales in favor of local businesses 
is to interfere with the free working of 
economic law. 

Sentimentally, it is pleasing to think 
of the life companies as the U. S. ma- 
rines dashing to the rescue of local 
enterprise as it is about to knuckle under 
to the greater efficiency of big business. 
But as a purely practical matter, the at- 
tempt to force life companies to favor 
one locality as against another on any 
but sound economic considerations 


1s 


is 


nothing more than trying to gain sel- - 


fish advantage at the expense of other 
parts of the country. This sort of fina- 
gling is constantly being attempted, often 
successfully, but there is no reason why 
the life companies should be made un- 
willing parties to it. 

If the voters decide that local enter- 
prises should be subsidized, it should be 
done in some other way than by 
monkeying with life insurance invest- 
ments. 


There WAS an Actuary in the Bullpen 


An editorial headed “An Actuary in 
the Bullpen” in last week’s issue stated 
that the major league players and own- 
ers should have hired an actuary and 
insured the players’ pension plan. It 
was sound advice—except that the plan 
has been insured from its inception two 
years ago. The plan is underwritten 
by Equitable Society, with rates guar- 
anteed for five years. So it wasn’t a 
question of the baseball people getting 
up an amateur pension plan and finding 
their mathematics had been cockeyed. 
The rate is just what the Equitable ac- 
tuaries told them it would be. The dif- 
ficulty has been in meeting the premi- 
ums from the sources of income which 
the baseball owners and players repre- 


sentatives had counted on, including 


receipts of the recent All-Star game, 
which was what set off the publicity 
on which the editorial was based. 

One reason for the spread between 
the premium and the amount of money 
available to pay it was that at the plan’s 
start a dozen or so players were in- 
cluded who were beyond the age limit 
for entrants. This boosted the cost 
substantially, for there was little or no 
time left for them to make their con- 
tributions and the time when they would 
be receiving their pensions was close at 
hand. Since it takes about $22,000 to 
provide the $100 a month benefit at age 
50 contemplated under the plan, it can 
be seen what effect the inclusion of 
these over-age players had on the sys- 
tem. 


The difference between the premium 
and the funds available from various 
sources amounts to some $80,000. Such 
deficits are supposed to be made up by 
proration among the 16 clubs. This is 
$5,000 or so each—not a back-breaking 
matter for any club but for some not 
in the category of chicken-feed, either. 


To the writer of the editorial the 
newspaper accounts seemed to be de- 
scribing a typical over-optimistic unin- 
sured pension plan, set up without actu- 
arial guidance. The actuarial odds in 
favor of his surmise being correct were 
enormous. Nevertheless he stands 
charged with an error. 


Tribute to Agents from S.B.L.I. Leader 


The importance of the agent in the 
life insurance business is becoming more 
fully appreciated by his competitors, the 
savings bank life men. 

Speaking before the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Fund of Connecticut, 
Clarence B. Plantz, president of the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund of 
New York, said, “In our healthy com- 
petition with agents there may be temp- 
tation to use promotional methods 
which imply shortcomings of the com- 
panies and the agency system. I be- 
lieve that in the long run we will bene- 
fit by resisting this temptation and by 
using the positive approach. Let us do 
our proper share of the job by making 
the public more aware of the value of 
life insurance and motivating people to 
buy adequate amounts of life insurance 
and not just the amounts which our 
limits permit.” 


“Tf we do this part of our job we will 
add not only to our own sales but also 
facilitate sales by others in the life in- 
surance business,” he said. ‘““We are con- 
vinced that our competition is no threat 


to the earnings of the alert, capable and * 


conscientious agent. In the long run our 
participation in life insurance should 
be helpful to the industry. 

“We do recognize the importance of 
the agent's contribution and the value 
of his services. In the final analysis, the 
relative success in each of the two com- 
peting systems will lie in the weighing 
of the lower cost in savings bank life 
insurance against the value of the per- 
sonalized services which the agency 
system is able to demonstrate that it 
provides. This competition, if carried on 
fairly and subject to the same rules of 
the game, should be in the public inter- 
est.” 








PERSONAL SIDE 





OF THE BUSINESS 





Ray B. Slagle, district manager at 
Chattanooga for Aetna Life, has been 
engaged to teach the salesmanship 
classes at McKenzie night school. 

William Dunsmore, Equitable Society 
manager at New York City, and his 
son Joseph won the father and son 
handicap golf tournament of the Pelham 
country club with a net score of 70. 

Richard Jones, Barberton, O., district 
manager of the Western & Southern 
Life, has been named chairman of zone 
4, region 1, of Lions Clubs. 

Agents and office personnel of the 
Howard Kelley agency of Massachusetts 
Mutual in Chicago recently held a small 
party for Mr. Kelley to celebrate his 
birthday and his recovery from the auto- 
mobile accident last January in which 
he was seriously injured. 

Cecil Woods, president of Volunteer 
State Life,. spoke on “What Business 
Is Doing to Develop the Southeast,” at 
a two-day session of the Institute on 
Regional Development of the southeast 
at Knoxville. 

Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, is spending a vacation with 
friends in Beverly Hills. 

Horace R. Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, is visiting Pacific Coast agen- 
cies of the company and will return to 
the home office Aug. 20. 

Superintendent Dineen of New York 
and his special assistant Roy McCul- 


lough spent this week in Zurich and 
will return to this country on _ the 
“Mauretania” leaving Southhampton 
Aug. 9. George Klein of the depart- 
ment completed his work and returned 
here two weeks ago. 


DEATHS 


Joseph W. Schiek, 61, president Catho- 
lic Family Protective Life Assurance 
Society, died at Milwaukee after a heart 
attack. He succeeded Dr. Joseph Gram- 
ling as president several years ago after 
serving as vice-president for seven 
years. He was a prominent Catholic lay 
leader, and had been with a dairy firm 
for 35 years as treasurer and vice- presi- 
dent. 

Albert E. Jones, 38, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Springfield, IIl., died suddenly of 
a heart attack. Only three years in in- 
surance work, Mr. Jones was a member 
of the Illinois Round Tabie, and a for- 
mer secretary-treasurer and director of 
the Springfield Assn. 

John W. Mackelfresh, 75, an agent of 
Penn Mutual in Cincinnati for 57 years, 
died there after an illness of two years. 
In his younger days he was well known 
as a golfer. 

William Russell Emerson, 62, presi- 
dent. of Standard Life and Accident, 
Oklahoma City, died July 30 of a heart 
attack. He launched his business ca- 
reer as day laborer with Muskogee Gas 
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and Electric and rose to vice-president, 
treasurer and director of this company, 
retiring in 1940. 

He was president of Hospital Insur- 
ance during its program of expansion, 
through which the company grew into 
one authorized to write all torms of life 
and accident coverage, with its name 
changed to Standard Life and Accident. 

William F. Plume, 59, associate gen- 
eral agent of the Louie A. Cerf, Jr. 
agency of State Mutual Life, New York 
City, died of a heart attack at his home 
in Orange, N. J. 





Beasley's Progress 
in Past Decade 
Is Notable 


Theodore P. Beasley, president otf 
Republic National Life of Dallas, now 
heads an organization with some $275 
million of life insurance and $46 million 
of assets. He has, for the past decade 
or more, been carv- . 
ing out an ever {™ 
widening niche for 
himself and his, 
company in the life | 
insurance world and } 
now, With the ac-: 
quisition of  Alli- | 
ance Life of Chi-: 
cago, he just about | 
doubles the dimen- ; 
sions of the institu- | _ 
tion and extends its i 








field of operations 
into 12 states in- 





stead of just Texas 
and Oklahoma as 
in the past. 

Mr. Beasley combines promotional 
ability with sound, attentive, organiza- 
tional leadership and he possesses a real 
affinity for life insurance. In manner he 
is quiet and composed. He is friendly 
and has the faculty for getting things 
done the easy way. 


T. P. Beasley 


Started at Joplin, Mo. 


After service in the first war, Mr. 
Beasley was connected with a bank in 
Kansas City and then in 1921 went to 
Joplin, Mo., under agency contract for 
the old Central Life of Fort Scott, Kan. 
He later represented Central States Life 
there and in 1929 organized Joplin Life. 
In 1935 he transferred his base to Little 
Rock and formed a company there, also 
named Joplin Life, and with this he 
merged the Missouri company and re- 
titled the organization Public National. 
In 1937 his life insurance company de- 
velopment pace became accelerated when 
he purchased Republic Life. of Dallas 
and combined with it Public National 
to form Republic National Life. That 
institution at that time had about $1 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


" Eins 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 


OALLAS, TEXAS. 
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million in assets and $10 million of life 
insurance. From them on the growth 
was substantial and consistent, and at 
June 30 the life insurance in force of 
Republic National was about $143% mil- 
lion. Along the way in the intervening 
years, Republic National reinsured two 
or three smaller institutions. 

Both Republic National and Alliance 
Life had been engaged in the reinsurance 
business and there is about $50 million 
of this business on the books today. 
Much emphasis will be placed on the 
development of this department as well 
as on agency work. 

Both Alliance Life and Republic Na- 
tional have also been engaged in the 
accident and health business. The A. 
& H. premiums in 1948 of Alliance Life 
were $743,501 while those of Republic 
National were $662,414. 

The moving of company records and 
certain of the personnel from Chicago 
to Dallas is being completed this week 
and Mr. Beasley is returning to Dallas 
Friday. The Chicago office in the old 
Alliance Life building on north Michi- 
gan avenue, will be a midwestern re- 
gional organization in charge of B. T. 
Kamins, vice- -president and associate di- 


rector of agencies. He has been head 
of the agency department of Alliance 
Lite. His assistants will be Bert A. 


Molohon, supervisor, and Herbert C. 
Calaway as group representative. 





Spencer Resigns as Denver 
G. A. of Mass. Mutual 


William A. Spencer, Jr... Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent at Den- 
ver since 1922, has resigned because of 
ill health. Pending appointment of # 
new general agent, John R. Hartley, 
agency assistant from the home office is 
in charge. Mrs. Doretta C. Church, 
long connected with the agency, has 
been appointed acting cashier. 

When Mr. Spencer took charge there 
were 1,927 policies in force for a total 
of $3,741,315 of life insurance and an- 
nuities. Under his leadership the agency 
grew to where it is now servicing 5,887 
policies amounting to $21,712,536. 

Mr. Spencer is a past president of 
the Denver Kiwanis Club. He attended 
the universities of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, where he played varsity basket- 
ball and football. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Big 10 Alumni Assn. 


Ill. Assn. Has Leadership 
Training Conference 


Public relations problems dominated 
the second annual leadership training 
conference of the Illinois State Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, held near Monti- 
cello. W. E. North, New York Life, 
Chicago, 1st vice-president of the state 
association, developed a five-point public 
relations program and urged each local 
association to appoint a public relations 
committee. 

Ray Martin, chairman of the public 
education committee, reported that the 
first series of films, being developed 
with Dr. Robert Mehr and Dr. Hugh 
Wales of.the University of Illinois, will 
be ready for display at the national con- 
vention in September and for use in 
schools shortly after. 


Browning Equitable Group 
Casualty Coverage Manager 


Arthur M. Browning, associate group 
underwriter at Equitable Society, has 
been appointed manager of group casu- 
alty coverages, succeeding William W. 
Bainbridge who recently became vice- 
president of Schiff, Terhune & Co., New 
York City brokerage firm. 

Mr. Browning joined Equitable Socie- 
ty’s group underwriting department in 
1934 after graduating from Harvard 
law school. In 1936 he was transferred 
to the president’s staff and in 1941 be- 
came assistant counsel. In 1944 he 
joined the newly organized law depart- 
ment. He became associate group un- 
derwriter the first of this year. 
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Best Seller... 


Statistics show that 

Mutual Benefit underwriters 
using the Analagraph 
method of programming 
close 1 out of every 1.9 cases 
with an average sale of 

over $13,000. No wonder they 


call it their “best-seller” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 @& NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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HOW BIG IS BIG? 





Sure, size has advantages, but just where do 
those advantages begin? We think OUR size 
is just right. American United’s assets total 
over 80 million dollars. Big enough to be a 
factor in the investment market—big enough 
to take advantage of safe, substantial and 
profitable investments. Yet, small enough for 
careful personal supervision, WITHOUT the 
problem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We're big 
enough to take advantage of operating econ- 
omies, and small enough to know our agents 
personally, We can see our forest and each 


tree in it, 























AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
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Benson Heads Home Office 
Agency of Mutual Trust; 
Two Other Spots Filled 


Mutual Trust Life has appointed Nor- 
man H. Benson, formerly general agent 
at Racine, Wis., 
as manager of the 
home office agency 
in Chicago. He 
joined the Mutual 
Trust in 1947, as 
general agent at 
Racine. He is a 
graduate of Central 
State  Teacher’s 
College, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Mutual Trust has 
also appointed as 
general agents 
Truxton C. Case N. H. Benson 
at Belding, Mich., 
and Brooks N. Randall, at Lansing. 

Mr. Case, who has had 18 years in 
sales work, formerly was with Pruden- 
tial and American National. 

Mr. Randall, who was formerly with 
United Benefit Life, Prudential, @nd 
Equitable of lowa, is a graduate oi 
Michigan State College. 





Liberty Life Memes Kermott 
to Manage Tampa Office 


Liberty Life has appointed Fred 
Kermott, home office supervisor, as 
manager at Tampa. 
Mr. Kermott was 
associate director 
of the Southern 
Methodist  univer- 
sity course for two 
years before join- 
ing Liberty Life. 
3efore that he was 
an agent of North- 
western Mutual in 
Denver and in 
Hudson, Wis. Mr. 
Kermott graduated 
from the Purdue 
course and the LI. 


A. M WA, school. 





Fred Kermott 


Life of Va. Puts Robson, 
Hoffman in New Posts 


Franklin E. Robson has been named 
group supervisor of Life of Virginia in 
the southeastern coastal regions, with 
headquarters in Charleston, S. C., where 
he entered the company’s service in 
1936 as a debit agent. He was later an 
wssistant manager and then traveling in- 
spector. In 1943, shortly after the com- 
pany entered the group field, he went to 
the home office as supervisor of the 
group division, whose operations he was 
instrumental in getting under way. 

Duke A. Hoffman, formerly manager 
of the weekly premium agency in Con- 
cord, N. C., has been named manager 
of the new ordinary agency in Salis- 
bury, N. C. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1923, having started as a 
debit agent in Salisbury. 


Nat'l Reseves Names Rostler 


James J. Rostler has been appointed 
Los Angeles general agent for National 
Reserve Life. Mr. Rostler, who will 
conduct life and general business under 
the name of National Insurance Under- 
writers, has appointed Harry Loeb, for- 
mer assistant superintendent for Ameri- 
can National, to manage the agency. 

Mr. Loeb, who has 25 years experi- 
ence in life insurance, plans to open the 
agency with a nucleus of 10 agents and 
brokers. 





Bramhall Agency Appoints 2 Aides 

Perry W. Ward and Joseph B. Ken- 
nedy have been named agency assistants 
of Bramhall agency of New England 





se 


Mutual in Chicago to replace William 
W. Clore when he becomes Arizona 
manager Sept. 1. Mr. Ward has been 
with the company as a cashier for 15 
years and will take over the inside tech- 
nical aspects of the agency’s brokerage 
business. Mr. Kennedy will take over 
the outside, sales promotional phases of 
brokerage. He has had a number of 
years’ experience as an independent life 
producer and broker, operating as J. B, 
Kennedy & Co. 


Osten Directs Associated 
Agencies Life Department 


Joseph F. Osten has been named life 
insurance director for Associated Agen- 
cies, Chicago gen- 
eral insurance firm, 
which is general 
agent for State 
Mutual Life. Mr. 
Osten succeeds Os- 
car S. Rome, who 
is becoming a per- 
sonal producer. Mr. 
Osten has been 
general agent for 
Security Mutual of 
3inghamton = at 
Chicago since 1948. 
The sole Chicago 
agency of that J. F. Osten 
company has been 
closed and two agents have gone with 
Mr. Osten. 

Mr. Osten is a graduate of Loyola 
university of Chicago. He was with 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. from 1924 
to 1931 and then became comptroller of 
American Slicing Machine Co. He 
entered life insurance in 1941 as an 
agent for Connecticut General. Soon 
afterward he became an assistant man- 
ager of the Chicago branch, engaged in 
recruiting and training. 





Mendel Succeeds Hawkes at 
Savannah for Mass. Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual has appointed 
Calmon P. Mendel as general agent at 
Savannah, succeeding J. B. Hawkes, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Mendel has 
been in life insurance as agent and su- 
pervisor since 1930 with Mutual Life. 
He has qualified for the $200,000 club 
for many years, and for the Top 
($400,000) Club, in each of the three 
years since it was organized. He is an 
L.I.A.M.A. school graduate. 


Fowler New G. A. in 
L. A. for Ohio Nat'l 


Ohio National has appointed Clifford 
H. Fowler as general agent in Los An- 
geles, effective Aug. 1. Local offices for 
Ohio National have been moved to en- 
larged quarters in the General Petro- 
leum building, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Fowler, in 28 years in the busi- 
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ness, has advanced through the posts of 
agent, manager, and general agent and 
also has held a home office administra- 
tive position. He is active in civic af- 
fairs and has served as a director of the 


Lions Club International. 


Franklin Names Meredith 


David R. Meredith has been appointed 
associate general agent for Franklin 
Life at Des Moines. He has been with 
the Des Moines agency of Bankers Life 
since 1938 and every vear since then 
has been a member of the president's 
club. He led the company’s salesmen in 
new business in 1945. 





Lyttle Heads Western Unit 


Moody S. Lyttle, Security Life & Ac- 
cident, has been named _ superintendent 
of agencies, western division, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, Cal. He joined 
the company in 1942 as general agent 
in Oakland. 

Mr. Lyttle is past secretary-treasurer 
of the Oakland East Bay Life Under- 
writers Assn., and present vice-president 
of Oakland East Bay Managers, as well 
as chairman of the publicity committee. 
He is also vice-president of the San 
Francisco A. & H. Assn. 





Norris, Losey Appointed 

Franklin Life has appointed EI- 
wood A. Norris as general agent for 
Irvington district of Indianapolis and 
also the Hancock and Shelby county 
territories. George S. Losey has been 
named special representative in Indian- 
apolis for the firm. 





Naclerio Brokerage Supervisor 
Harold Naclerio has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor of the Lee 
Nashem agency of Mutual Benefit Life 
in uptown New York City. He has 
been an agent and previously was in 
the cashier’s division of Mutual Benefit. 
Charles J. Brink has resigned as man- 
ager of the Evansville Assn. of Credit 
Men to become general agent of Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual in Evansville. Mr. 
Brink was at one time district agent for 
Equitable of Iowa in Philadelphia. 





Baltimore Life has appointed Robert 
J. Brennan manager at Chester, Pa. He 
has been an agent, staff superintendent, 
and home office supervisor. 





To Jacksonville 





Albert M. Avery, 


Ill. has been ap- 
pointed general 
agent in Jackson- 


ville, Fla.. for Penn 
Mutual, succeeding 
J. Burton Webster. 
who will continue as 
associate general 
agent. 

Mr. Avery went 
into life insurance in 
1946 with Penn Mu- 
tual at Boston, where 
he became a_ super- 
visor in the Faser agency. He is a grad- 
uate of Southern Methodist University and 
commanded a minesweeper in the war. 





A. M. Avery, III 


~ COMPANIES 


Continental Makes 
Big Half Year Gains 


Insurance in force of Continental As- 
surance as of June 30, was $1,138,895,824, 
President Roy Tuchbreiter reports. 
This reflects an increase of $87,748,818 
during the first half of the year. 

Assets were $135,780,395, an increase 
of nearly $9 million since the end of 
1948. During the same period the sur- 
plus increased $1,044,280 to a total of 
$8,788,076 while capital remained at. $3 
million. In addition, a net increase® of 
$102,500 was made in the contingency 
reserves, the general contingency re- 
serve standing at $1,050,000 at June 30 
and = group contingency reserve at 
$1,618,500. 


Ohio Nat'l Assets 
Pass $100 Million 


Ohio National Life has passed $100 
million in assets and $400 million in in- 
surance in force, a gain since Dec. 31, 





1948, of nearly $2% million and $15 
million, respectively. The plan of mu- 
tualization undertaken in 1941 is cred- 


credited as the primary factor in this 
record of growth, which has made pos- 
sible the building of an addition to the 
home office in Cincinnati, besides the 
retirement of a substantial amount of 
capital stock this year. 


Great Southern Pays First 
Check on New Pension Plan 


Great Southern Life’s non-contribu- 
tory agent’s benefit plan paid its first 
retirement income check to Sam Ma- 
roney, agent with 37 years’ service. 
Under the plan, which went into effect 


July 1, 1948, benefits are due on death, 
disability, or attainment of retirement 
age. Income credits are set up each 


year under a formula weighted for both 
total commission earnings and second 
year persistency. Credits for past serv- 
ice were also set up, and it is under this 
provision that Mr. Maroney received 
the first retirement check. The plan 
also includes increasing death benefits 
based on accumulated credits, group 
hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


Conn. General Life to Pass 
On $3 Million Stock Issue 


Subject to approval of stockholders 
at a special meeting on Sept. 8, Con- 
necticut General Life will transfer $3 
million from surplus to capital. If ap- 
proved the new stock will be issued 
Oct. 3 at the rate of one $10 par value 
share for each share held. Quarterly 
dividends if the change is approved will 
be at the rate of 25 cents per share as 
against the current rate of 50 cents. The 
company hopes to continue the current 
practice of issuing special year-end divi- 
dends. 





New Ky. Company Seen 
Lexington, Ky., 
W. Barrow, is 


men in 
David 


A group of 
headed by Dr. 


A Real Opportunity 
for a Controller | 


A midwestern Company of unusual financial strength with over two 
hundred million life insurance, now expanding and growing rapidly, 


needs: 


—Experienced in 
Controller punched cards, budgets an 


and _ procedures, 
Salary from $7,500 up 


accounting, systems 


costs. 


depending upon qualifications. 


Only letters giving full details of company connections, salaries received, education 
and experience, age and marital status will be considered. All replies will be held in 


complete confidence. 


Our staff knows of this advertisement. 


Write Box No. V-39, care 


The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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We Told You Sol 


(“You, too, can become a STAR.”) 


This Texan Listened .... 
And Reached STARDOM! 


r4 This application brings my June personal production up to 
$80,084.00. After a little over four months with The Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company, | am much more enthusiastic about 
the future than I ever dreamed of. The leadership, the miracle lead sys- 
fem* and your other tools have given much more assistance than 
I ever anticipated. I am building a large and profitable eae, 
NAME ON REQUEST. 


*\ few days later this man wrote: 


“I wrote $8,034 Saturday night on a MIRACLE LEAD. Also another pol- 
icy for $14,000.00 that night, both after 8 p. m.” 


Repeating Point 5 of a 
Previous “We told you so:' 


You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency francisise 
in a protected territory AND BECOME A STAR! 


Ud 


All correspondence confidential 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


* “THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” * 





























THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS: ... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to those looking 
for a permanent connection. 

@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 with 
full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 

@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and nurse 
benefits. 

@ Complete substandard facilities. 

@ Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, VICE PRESIDENT-DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 
operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effect- 
iveness of their services and held in ever- 


increasing esteem by prospects and policy- 
holders. 








quitable Life of lowa 





Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 

















A 


CLY McMillen 
a 


That those of us who worry might assume 
the attitude of a mature member of the col- 
ored southern gentry who when asked if he 
worried, said, "Sure, | worries—'bout half 


the time." 


When asked what he did about 


t, he replied, ‘Ah jes goes over in a corner 


and goes to sleep." 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


No. 29 of a series — No. 28 appeared last week. 


seeking a charter for a co-operative life 
and disability benefits insurance com- 
pany. Dr. Barrow asked Spalding 
Southall, director of the insurance div- 
ision, about the taxes that would have 
to be paid on such a company. Hal 
Williams, assistant attorney general, 
said the matter would have to be settled 
by the courts, as he could find no state 
law pertaining to such a company. 


Lincoln Nat'l Shifts 
Department Heads 


Arthur C. 





Rogers has resigned as 


manager of the group department at the © 


Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, to be- 
come a general agent for the company 
in Spokane, Wash. T. A. Watson, for- 
me? regional group manager at Chi- 
cago, will succeed Mr. Rogers as group 
manager. C. R. Ashman, actuary group 
department, will become administration 
manager in addition to his other duties. 


COMPANY MEN 
Cahill to Conduct 
Mutual's Schools 


Daniel P. Cahill, director of the Pur- 
due course, has been appointed super- 
visor of schools for 
Mutual Life, effec- 
tive Sept. 15. He 
will organize 
and conduct re- 
gional training 
schools under the 
company’s three- 
year program for 
field men. 

Mr. Cahill  en- 
tered life insurance 
in 1929. He served 
as agency secre- 
tary and _ superin- 
tendent of field 
service with Man- 
hattan Life until 1946, when he was 
named its supervisor in Texas. He was 
appointed director of the insurance 
marketing course at Texas Christian 
University in 1946, and Lecame director 
at Purdue in 1947. No successor has 
been appointed to Mr. Cahill at Purdue. 








D. P. Cahill 





Occidental Men Advance 


More than 100 members of Occiden- 
tal Life’s home office staff have passed 
one or more of the examinations offered 
by the Life Office Management Assn. 
John Pullman of the underwriting de- 
partment has become an L.O.M.A. fel- 
low. 





Emory on Home Life Board 


George N. Emory, financial vice- 
president of Home Life of New York, 
has been elected a director. He joined 
Home Life as financial secretary in 
1936. He is a member of the joint com- 
mittee on the valuation of assets of the 


Life Insurance Assn. of America and 
the American Life Convention and of 
the investment research committee of 
the Life Insurance Assn. 


W. B. Lehmkuhl V..-P, 
of Family Life 


Walter B. Lehmkuhl, formerly secre- 
tary of Guarantee Mutual, has been 
elected vice-president and secretary of 





- 





W. B. LEHMKUHL 


Family Life of Seattle. He has also 
been elected a director. He was with 
American Reserve Life of Omaha for 
more than 10 years before going with 
Guarantee Miftual. He also served as 
an examiner for the Nebraska depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Lehmkuhl is a past president of 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers and the Insurance Institute of 
Nebraska. He has served on the mid- 
west planning committee of Life Office 
Management Assn. since its formation. 





Farm Bureau Cos. Name 
J. E. Faust Group Actuary 


J. Edward Faust has been appointed 
group actuary of the Farm Bureau com- 
panies, Columbus, O. Mr. Faust grad- 
uated from Notre Dame University and 
later pursued graduate actuarial studies 
at University of Michigan. He is a 
naval veteran. 

Mr Faust was previously an assistant 
actuary in the Indiana department and 
later was an assistant group-permanent 
actuary with Continental Assurance. 





Fred Kermott, home office supervisor 
for Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C., has 
been transferred to Tampa, Fla., as 
manager of the company’s branch office. 
Mr. Kermott was associate director of 
the Southern Methodist course for two 
years before joining Liberty Life. 

















Ray E. Button, Reinsurance Director 
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E. F. Jones Slated to Head 
San Francisco A. & H. Group 
SAN FRANCISCO—Owing to some 


conflict of opinion on policies involving 
national affiliations and the accident & 
health managers club, Mark Barichie- 
vich, general agent for Occidental Life, 
who was one of the founders and first 
secretary of San Francisco A. & H. 
Underwriters Assn., has resigned that 
office. Louis Hirschorn, World Life, was 
appointed to act in that capacity until 
the election later this month. Nominated 
for office are E. F. Jones, Washington 
National, president; Dave Kramer, 
Westland Life, vice-president: Mr. 
Hirschorn, secretary. H. D. Quigley, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A., retiring presi- 
dent, was nominated for chairman of the 
executive committee. 





Cal. Minimum Benefits Law 
Signed by Gov. Warren 


Governor Warren of California has 
signed the disability minimum benefits 
bill that gives Insurance Comissioner 
Downey wide discretionery powers over 
policy approval. This is a measure that 
was hotly contested in the legislature. 
It contains @ provision that benefits 
must be of economic value to the in- 
sured which allows the commissioner to 
gear benefits to the general cost of 
living. 

Five members of the insurance indus- 
try are tO serve on a committee to ad- 
vise the commissioner as to rules under 
the new law, and it is expected that this 
group will meet shortly to decide on 
what action may be taken. 





Reserve of Chicago Puts 
Polio Cover on Market 


Reserve of Chicago has put on the 
market a one year polio policy which 
costs $5 per family and $2.50 per indi- 
vidual and a special disease policy for a 
one year term which is priced at $10. 
Both policies pay expenses up to $5,000 
in the aggregate incurred within three 
years for the diseases covered. 

The special diseases covered in the 


policy with the higher premium are 
poliomyletis, diptheria, scarlet fever, 
spinal meningitis, smallpox, tetanus, 


leukemia, encephalitis. 





New 8-Disease Policy 


Independent Life & Accident of 
Louisville, has issued a new policy cov- 
ering eight of the “public enemy” dis- 
eases. It sells for $4 a year covering 
one person, or $10 for the family, in- 
cluding unmarried children between the 
ages of three months and 18 years. The 
policy pays up to $5,000 and covers up 
to three years treatment of poliomyeli- 
tis, tetanus, encephalitis, leukemia, 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, dip- 
theria, smallpox. 


WANT ADS 


WANTED 


Accident and Health Supervisor. Com- 
pany wants man with accident and 
health experience, legal training pre- 
ferred, to supervise accident and health 
policies, agency contracts and claims. 
Opportunity for advancement. Address 
V-44, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 























HOME OFFICE LIFE UNDERWRITER 
WANTED 


by successful Mid-west class casualty company 
entering the life insurance field. Excellent op- 
portunity for man or woman on the way up. 
ddress V-50, c/o National Underwriter, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Columbus Mutual Adds Two 
Riders to Protection Series 


Columbus Mutual Life has issued two 
new term riders to round out the com- 
pany’s “protector” series. Added to the 
“home protector,’ a mortgage plan, are 
the ‘multiple protector’ and “income 
protector” riders. 

The multiple protector provides term 
insurance for 10, 15, or 20 years to in- 
crease the face amount of the base pol- 
icy. Any amount up to three times the 
amount of the base policy may be 
added. This rider is convertible to per- 
manent insurance for 100% of its face 
amount during the conversion periods 
of 7, 12, and 15 years, respectively. 

The income protector provides an in- 
come, independent of the base policy to 
which it is attached, up to $30 per 
$1,000 of base policy, which may be 
projected for 10 to 25 years from date 


of issue. This rider is convertible to 
permanent insurance for 80% of its 


then commuted value at any time dur- 
ing the term of the rider. 


Shenandoah Adds Juvenile Plan 


Shenandoah Life has introduced a 
juvenile participating 20- payment en- 
dowment at age 60 policy. Death bene- 
fit is $1,000 for all ages except for $250 
at age 0. Rates for payor insurance 
are the same as those on 20-payment 
endowment at 85, participating. An- 
nual gross premiums range from $25.74 
for age 0 to $28.28 for age 9. 








Life of Virginia has increased acci- 
dental death benefit limits to $50,000, 
provided not more than $100,000 is in 
force in all companies. 

Equitable of Canada has issued new 
rates for whole life, participating and 
non-participating; term to age 65 non- 
participating; and 10-year term = and 
yearly renewable term non-participating. 

The new aviation exclusion riders of 
Minnesota Mutual place no limitations 
on the coverage of passengers in any 
and all types of aircraft, provided the 
insured is strictly a passenger and has 
no other duties in connection with the 
flight. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Name Salt Lake City Heads 


Ned H. Nelson, Beneficial Life, presi- 
dent of Salt Lake City Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, has selected chairmen of 
the standing committees: program, C. 
Duane Richards, Metropolitan Life; 
membership, Orin Black, Metropolitan; 
by-laws and legislation, Walter M. 
Jones, Business Men’s Assurance; meet- 
ings and arrangements, Wayne D. 
Holmberg, Occidental Life; business 
standards and conservation, Kenneth E. 
Lake, Home Life of New York; educa- 
tion, Frank Mozley, Beneficial Life; fi- 
nance, Earl L. Maw, Equitable Society; 
publicity, John James, Occidental Life; 
historian, Jay Eliott Johnson, New 
York Life, with Joseph V. Smith, of 
the same company, as assistant. Frank 
Mozley is national committeeman, with 
Walter M. Jones as alternate. 


Study Change in By-Laws 

Revisions in the by-laws of the Min- 
neapolis Assn. of Life Underwriters 
will be considered at a luncheon meet- 
ing Aug. 11. 

















Lumberton, N. C.—Marvin Gerald was 
elected president of Lumberton Life Un- 
derwriters Assn., succeeding C. F. Bax- 
ley. Oscar Simpson is vice-president. 

Camden, Ark.—New officers are: Frank 
Scott, president; John Dawson, vice-pres- 
ident; Dale Sessoms, secretary; Hoyt 
McLeod, national committeeman. 











Earl Leroy Graves, former football 
star, has been appointed district man- 
ager at Popular Bluff, Mo., for General 
American Life. 


CE EDITION 15 





"*OPERATION T. W. I.’’ 


During the recent war, a new technique of instruction was 
born. It was called “T. W. I.” (Training Within Industry ). 
Its objective: to bring workers to a high level of produc- 
tivity more rapidly than was possible through existing 
methods of instruction. Its basic principle: to translate 
learning into activity . . . immediately. Recognizing the 
tremendous possibilities this technique of instruction held 
in the life underwriting field, CWSL adapted its entire 
training program to the T. W. I. method. Several years’ 
experience with this revolutionary method of training has 
established these important advantages: T. W.I. gets 
new agents into production faster; it builds confidence 
earlier; it lays a sounder base for future progress. 
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High grade agents writing quality business have been respon- 
sible for our all-time-high average-size policy of $6355 . . . an 
imposing record of steady growth. Such a record must be well 
deserved. See for yourself the reason why. Write now for details. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT: 
INSURANCE COMPANY - 


e 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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FOR SALE 


A piece of paper—yielding a return com- 
parable to any conservative investment 
and at the same time guaranteeing an 
estate. 


Cash value—the net results of a lifetime 
of work and thrift, in some instances pay- 
able in advance. 


Peace of mind—coming with the knowl- 
edge of adequate insurance protection. 


Sounds like ‘blue sky’ philandering doesn't it! 
However this piece of paper is covered, dol- 
lar for dollar, by actual A-| securities. A life 
insurance company acts as trustee and, 
through perpetual management, the results 
are guaranteed. The Life Underwriter, alone, 
can sell the investment which yields peace of 
mind. Interested? You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 











= PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


Indiana 


| | a. Frankfort 








FOR CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
S Y 





AT 65 


NOW 
INCOME AGAINST 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


* * * 
Pan American Life Insurance Company 


offers a Career Contract for Career Men 
embracing a Pension for Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death Benefits 
....0On A Non-Contributory Basis... . 


Plus — 


1. UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
2. COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISE 
3. FLEXIBLE UNDERWRITING 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New Orleans U. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President Vice-President & Agency Director 


S. A. 
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Agency Heads F ind “Sticks” More 
Lucrative Than Downtown Offices 


An increasing number of life insur- 
ance general agents and managers are 
finding that they can build substantial 
agencies in the outlying neighborhoods 
of the larger cities where formerly they 
figured that only by officing in the 
center of town could they achieve a 
real volume job. Impetus to such dis- 
coveries has been provided by the in- 
creasing rents in downtown areas, 
which has forced agencies already es- 
tablished in the financial centers into 
the lower rent neighborhoods. Many ot 
the men who have been set up as agency 
heads since the war could not start with 
the punishing overhead that a “prime” 
location entails. Where an agency 1s 
squeezed into a two by four office in 
the heart of town because rents are too 
high for adequate housing, producers 
will often avoid such unprepossessing 
offices. For the same rent, or less, the 
agency heads can have a substantial and 
impressive suite in one of the outlying 
areas. 

Another factor which has made sub- 
urban officing more common and more 
attractive is that building has been 
comparatively heavy in many newer sec- 
tions of cities. There are office build- 
ings and facilities that far outstrip any- 
thing offered in the downtown sections 
which have a tendency to remain static. 


Some of the advantages of location 
in the “sticks” are obvious. Where the 
agency head lives close to his office 


he is spared the vicissitudes of commut- 
ing. The growing difficulty in finding 
parking space downtown has enhanced 
this value. Agency heads on the out- 
skirts have been able to attract as agents 
other men who are disinclined to travel 
deep into the city every day and to con- 
sume such a large part of their time in 
commutation. After all, a large portion 
of life insurance is sold in homes and 


among neighborhood acquaintances otf 
an agent, not in downtown offices. 
Brokerage Actually Increases 

One agency head who had been 
forced to move to an outlying section of 
town, admits that in doing so he was 
certain he was losing his brokerage 
business. To his surprise, he found 
that brokers, as well as agents, prefer 
doing business where they live, rather 
than to be forced to go into the city to 


business 
suburban 


brokerage 
in his 


place business. His 
has actually increased 
location. 

Agency heads who have moved their 
offices into outlying sections have found 
that in these communities they have a 
prestige which they did not have in the 
downtown areas. Downtown, where 
there are’ many life insurance agencies, 
an office has got to be a large one to 
make any impress on the business life 
of the community. However, life in- 
surance men play the same important 
role in chambers of commerce and other 
commercial and civic organizations in 

the outlying neighborhoods as they 


in the small towns. They are frequently 
given desirable publicity and recognition 
in neighborhood new spapers and also 


find that their advertising “pulls” in 
such local media, whereas” such adver- 
tising in the big city dailies is  vir- 


tually for the joy of seeing one’s name 
in print. 


With the great expansion of most 
cities on their outer edges since the 


start of the war, the tendency Of cities 
to decentralize into shopping units and 
the desire of more and more people to 
reside in new communities, the day may 
be arriving when the agency with a 
“prestige” address in the financial dis- 
trict may actually be at a competitive 
disadvantage with the agency in the 
hinterland. 


Provident, N. D., Past 
$100 Million Mark 


A record amount of new business in 


June and excellent totals during the 
first weeks in July helped Provident 
Life North Dakota pass the $100 mil- 


A total of $2,440,645 


lion in-force mark. 
the anniversary 


Was written in June, 
month compaign. 

The company operates in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon. Assets exceed 
$16 million. Surplus exceeds $1 million. 

Provident is holding its annual con- 
vention this year in Winnipeg Aug. 
15-17. 


Zuck Joins Spencer Firm 
Zuck, midwestern sales rep- 
for Prentice-Hall, Inc. for 
the last 10 years, has joined Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates, Chicago insur- 
ance advertising and publishing firm, as 
vice-president in charge of publication 
sales. 


Ralph E. 
resentative 


Harry A. Vaughan becomes vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
agency operations. 

Park Is Price Memorial 

Jefferson Standard Life has _ trans- 


ferred as a gift to the United States, 
3,900 acres of land near Blowing Rock, 
N. C., establishing the Julian Price 
Memorial Park. The memorial to the 
late Chairman Price is to become part 
of the national parks system. 


Close Memphis Office Temporarily 

Provident Mutual Life will temporar- 
ilv close its Memphis agency because 
of the resignation of J. Allen Creath, 
general agent Aug. 7. Until the agency 
is reopened, communications should be 
sent to Clyde R. Suber, southern pre- 
mium office, Provident Mutual Liie, 


» 


506 Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham 3, 


do Ala. 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


AN gn gales hic- WF. Xo (-\elontal Gro) shacsleits 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGES — AGES 0-60 


For Particulars Write Home Office 


159 North Dearborn St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT 
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eed Refutes 
Celler’s Charges 


(CONTINUED FRO PAGE 8) 











Power Co. here and Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Co. In the former he claimed 
credit for preventing private sale oi 
securities to three insurance companies. 
In the latter he was overruled by the 
federal power commission. Investment 


bankers are ready to take such issues, 
he asserted. “ 
Mr. Ecker insisted that such invest- 


ments are sound and in the interest of 
policyholders. He could not see any ad- 
vantage in having them placed through 
investment bankers, who would get 
commissions and distribute the securi- 
ities to insurance companies. He in- 
sisted that ‘“‘we made sound investments 
for 33 million policyholders.” 

“What do the large companies give in 
safety, service, etc., to policyholders 
that small companies do not give?” 
asked Celler. 

“They will have the same protection 
in either case, under law and regula- 
tions,’ answered Mr. Lincoln. 


Loans to Small Business 


Celler next tackled the problems of 


loans to small business men. Mr. Lin- 
coln said Metropolitan makes loans to 
such when it can get good loans and 


cited one of $90,000 to an up-state New 
York telephone company. 

When Celler recalled Judge Hughes’ 
statement in 1906 that a life company 
should be limited to $250 million assets, 
Mr. Lincoln countered by referring to 
a Hughes speech of 1926 indicating a 
change of mind. 

“Do you think there should be no lim- 
itation on the size of insurance compa- 
nies?” asked Celler, 

The witness could not answer that, 
explaining that it would necessitate ref- 
erence to the number of policyholders, 
amount of reserves, and other factors. 
Celler referred to a Lincoln address re- 
garding TNEC reporting on interlock- 
ing directors and said the Library of 
Congress had prepared a list of names 
of directors of 17 largest insurance com- 
panies, also the names of other pins. il 
nies in which Metropolitan directors are 
likewise directors. He submitted this 
document for the record. 

When Celler quoted from a TNEC 
report on interlocking directorates of 
insurance companies and banks, Mr. 
Lincoln replied that the “inference is 
unwarranted.” He said Metropolitan 
has 779 district offices with about 18,000 
agents, and a total of 46,500 employes. 


DIRECTOR ELECTIONS 


Celler brought out that to be eligible 
to vote for election of Metropolitan di- 
rectors a policyholder must have at least 
a $1,000 policy for a year, and ques- 
tioned the witness about methods of 
electing directors, etc. Lincoln de- 
fended the present practice, under 
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which an “administration ticket,” so 
designated in the law draited by Hughes, 

is always chosen. Rep. Denton likened 
this to “self perpetuation” and condi- 
tions formerly existing in Germany. Cel- 
ler said TNEC testimony indicated 37,- 
000 policyholders would be necessary 
to get up an independent slate of can- 
didates for directors. 

Celler said that on the basis of infor- 
mation from the Congressional Library, 
nearly all New York and New Jersey 
insurance commissioners, with few ex- 
ceptions, and some in other states, after 
their official service, got jobs with in- 
surance companies. He suggested that 
commissioners might always have an 
idea that they would eventually become 


affiliated with such companies, though 
there Was no “implication of moral 
turpitude.” 

Lincoln protested this “innuendo” 
was “terribly far-fetched.” Rep. Mich- 
ener, ranking Republican committee- 
man, said there was “nothing myster- 


ious about such appoi intments, any more 
than members of Congress become qual- 
ified for judicial service or other good 
positions by reason of the experience 
they gain. 

In conclusion, Celler put into the rec- 
ord TNEC conclusions on the inade- 
quacy of state regulation of insurance 
in some states, owing to lack of tunds 
and shortage of personnel. 

In his prepared statement, Mr. Lin- 
coln said there is certainly no monopoly 
in the life insurance business. Some 
companies are larger than others, but 
the very largest falls short of 20% of 
the total amount of insurance in force 
or of the total amount of assets held by 
all companies; and there are 584 com- 

«cc ONTINU ED ON PAGE 20) 


Ways & Means Committee 
OK’s SS for Life Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

taxicab; (d) as a home worker on 
goods which are furnished 
whom the services are 
required to be 


of a 
iInaterials or 
by the person for 
performed and which are 
returned to such person or to a person 
designated by him; (e) as a contract- 
logger; (f) as a lessee or licensee of 
space within a mine when substantially 
all of the product of such services is re- 
quired to be sold or turned over to the 
or licensor; or (g) as a Perle 
house salesman if under the contract of 
services or in fact such individual (i) is 
required to meet a minimum sales quota, 
or (ii) is expressly or impliedly required 
to furnish the services with respect to 
designated or regular customers or cus- 
tomers along a prescribed route, or (iii) 
is prohibited from furnishing the same 
or similar services for any other person 
If the contract of service contemplates 
that substantially all of such services, 
other than the services described in sub- 
paragraph (f), are to be performed per- 





essor 


sonally by such individual, except that 
an individual shall not be included in 
the term “employe” under the provi- 


sions of this paragraph if such individu- 
al has a substantial investment (other 
than the investment by a salesman in 
facilities for transportation) in the fa- 
cilities of the trade, occupation, business, 
or profession with respect to which the 


services are performed, or if the serv- 
ices are in the nature of a single tran- 
saction not part of a continuing rela- 


tionship with the person for whom the 


services are performed. 








type of agent. 


of this nature. 





HERE IS A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF SELLING MEDIUM 


You'll find that The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is a 
different sort of company in the same Old-Line Reserve way. It’s 
different only for the nose-to-the-grindstone and ears-to-the-ground 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF SELLING MEDIUM — different 


because it offers contacts and leads that are limited to a medium 


Learn what this difference is by contacting 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, NY 





CONGRATULATIONS 10 OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
A RECORD JULY! 


Indianapolis Life men and women in the various states 


PRODUCED THE GREATEST VOLUME OF BUSI- 
NESS IN JULY OF ANY SUMMER MONTH IN 
THE COMPANY'S 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS !! 


We congratulate each one who shared in this splendid accom- 

plishment. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN know that the Company is 
—OLD ENOUGH to be thoroughly seasoned. 
oo ENOUGH to be progressively forward 

ookin 

—LARGE ENOUGH to meet all needs (over $219,- 
000,000 in force). 

—SMALL ENOUGH to possess the flexibility that 
results in prompt, efficient service to policyhold- 
ers; and, friendly, close cooperation with Field- 
men. 

Policy contracts, a superior Rate Book giving instant answers for briefs 

and programming, sales helps, and the thorough training available for 


its men, have helped them become known as career underwriters and 
leaders in their communities. 


Lifetime service fees and a pension plan give Fieldmen added security. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 


Agency opportunities in Toledo, Ohio; Springfield, Illinois; Davenport, lowa; South 
Bend, Indiana; and, some other choice cities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and lowa. 

Walter H. Huehl 

Executive Vice President and Actuary 


Albert H. Kahler 
President and Director of Agencies 
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we keep them for you 
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Life insurance policies, that is. The staff of our Cashiers Depart- 
ment, which handles all details of our in-force business, is particu- 
larly successful in conservation. 


Your interests and ours demand more than just the sending of the 
regular premium notice. Our trained service personnel also con- 
tacts the insured and the interested Broker on the last day of grace 
by telephone or, if necessary, by telegraph. The many cases we 
save in this way help to make our lapse rate one of the lowest in 
the business. 


This benefits the insured and the beneficiary 
by preserving the protection. 


It benefits you by protecting your commissions. 
BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


Eubank and Henderson, Managers 
Downtown Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 








Wall Street For More and More 


Profits Make 
vnied No. 40 Eubank—Henderson 
Digby 4-00 Partners for Life 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS — 


Presidents’ Section iiendly societies Wil 
om Robertson, su- 

of NFC to Hear 

3 Talks Sept. 27 


Independent Order 
organized labor, 





omy.” England's 
program and the 
be discussed by 
preme chief ranger, 
of Foresters, Toronto, Kenneth F. 
Weaver, Allied Youth, Inc., Was hing- 
ton, will talk on “Youth F inds a Way. 
The invocation will be given by Sam 
H. Hadley, supreme president, Protected 


Talks on youth, and 


socialized medicine will highlight the Home Circle, and greeting speeches by 
presidents’ section of the National Fra- Mrs. Jeanie Willard, president of Na- 
ternal Congress meeting at Washington, tional Fraternal Congress, Omaha, and 
Sept. 27. Mrs. Blanche J. McDorman, president 

Dr. Waldo E. Fisher, professor of in- of Maryland and District of Columbia 


Jaltimore. Mary 
chief ranger, 
ot Foresters, 


Fraternal Congress, 
McCullough, high 
Women’s Catholic Order 


dustry at University of Pennsylvania 
will discuss “The Expanding Role of 
Organized Labor in the American Econ- 





AID ASSOCIATION 
FOR 


LUTHERANS 
@ 
Pertinent Statistics January 1, 1949 


LEDGER ASSETS ..............Over $105,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE.........Over $462,000,000 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION ............Over $ 49,000,000 


HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








UNIFORM RANK ....4 “Plus” of Woodcraft 


At 27 state encampments this summer, scores of 
Uniform Rank companies will drill for perfection in 
Woodcraft’s fraternal ceremonies. This semi-military 
organization, composed of enthusiastic fraternalists, 
is a “plus” of Woodcraft. Their colorful drills and 
floor work inspire Woodmen and help the field rep- 
resentatives in building the society’s membership. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Omaha, Nebraska 








PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal Insurance Society 


S. H. HADLEY, Supreme President L. D. LININGER, Supreme Secretary 
SHARON, PA. 











OUR FIELD REPRESENTATIVES | SELL COMPLETE PROTECTION 


The men and women representing the E iation have a lete line of protection to offer 

their prospects. 

They have life insurance contracts that provide Protection to take care of every need—Income for the assured— 

Protection for dependents—Education of Tan aan Ge a protection—Salary replacement. 

Rates and Reserves based on oe es el = : Hy gto ity table and 2'/2% interest assumption. 
e Best — Sell 


EQUITABLE + ~4 ASSOCIATION 
Life sosuranee for Women Ra Children 
ENAH. *WISCONS 


ltehl 























Chicago, will offer a response. Presi- 
dent of the section is Fred A. Johnson, 
supreme archon, Roget League, Chicage. 


Royal N eighbors 
Favorably Reported 


Royal Neighbors of America has been 
reported in excellent financial condition 
by the examiners in a report filed with 


the Illinois department. The Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Washington, and 


departments participated 


Pennsylvania 
for the four years ended 


in the review 
Dec. 31, 1948. 

The examiners found its life insur- 
ance operations consistently productive 
and its cash position well maintained. 
All reserves are maintained on the basis 
of the American Experience or Stand- 
ard Industrial tables of mortality with 
an interest assumption of 3%. An extra 
margin of safety is provided by the so- 


ciety’s general contingency reserves and 
unassigned funds amounting to $15,- 
720,617. 


Real estate holdings unnecessary to 
the conduct of the business were re- 
ported entirely liquidated at favorable 
prices and available funds are being cur- 
rently invested in securities. 

During the four year period ending 
Dec. 31, 1948, the insurance in force in- 
creased $27,489,740 to a total $387,321,- 
364. The interest earned has been 
favorable and mortality low. 


Fidelity Life Assn. Holds 
State Supervisors Meeting 


Fidelity Life Assn. state field super- 
visors of Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, met for a round- 
table discussion at the home office at 
Fulton, Ill. Thomas O. Hertzberg, sales 
manager, led the meeting on recruiting. 
Plans were made for a sales force de- 
velopment program. A two day meeting 
of new district pmagens was also held. 


Royal Neighbors Get 
Cemetery Monument 


A monument for the Royal Neighbor 
home plot in Fairmount cemetery at 
Davenport, Ia., has been presented to 
Royal Neighbors by Mrs. Alice C. 
Nash of Hopkins, Minn., a member of 
its board of supreme managers. Mrs. 
Frances L. Torkelson of Lincoln, Neb., 
chairman of supreme managers, ac- 
cepted the memorial. Mrs. Grace W. 
McCurdy of Bettendorf, Ia., supreme 
oracle, presided, and a memorial serv- 
ice was in charge of Miss Margaret 
Walker of Rock Island, supreme re- 
corder. 





Anderson to Jacksonville 


Richard Anderson has resigned as 
actuary of Protected Home Circle, 
Sharon, Pa., fraternal insurance society, 


to become vice president of Professional 
Ins surance, Jacksonville, Fla. 


RECORDS 


Iowa Life, a Farm Bureau Federation 
company, set a new monthly production 
record in June with a total of $6,566,450 
of new business. 

The total was the largest written in 
any one month since the company was 
formed over 4 years ago. Insurance in 
force is now about $97 million. 

Union Mutual's business for 
six months exceeded that of any 
sponding period in its history. 

New business for Reliance Mutual Life 
of Illinois for the first six months coneee 
$898,526 or $251,876 over last year. In- 
surance in force amounted to $7,157,604, 
an increase of $448,000 over Dec. 31, and 
assets increased $104,000. The Chicago 
agency managed by Terry Bannon dou- 
bled its production during the period. 

Lincoln Income Life, Louisville, for 
the first six months of 1949 earned $87,- 











the first 
corre- 


396. On Jan. 1, company stock liability 
was $101,254; contingent reserve $75,000; 
surplus $329,135. In January the com- 
pany paid 60 cents per share dividend 
from surplus, amounting to $60,752, re- 
ducing surplus to $268,382. Since then 


surplus has been built back to $343,278; 


ae 


and contingency reserve has been in. 
creased by $12,500 

Pan-American Life showed an over-all] 
gain of insurance in force of 6% for the 
first six months. This continues a gain 
from the last six months of last year, 
when the company also made a 6% gain 
over the preceding six months. Total in. 
surance in force now stands at $372 mil. 
lion, a gain of $21 million. 

Assets now exceed $94 with 
surplus funds amounting over $6 
million. 


million 
to 


_ AGENCY NEWS 


E. F. Goodrich Honored 


E. F. Goodrich, general agent at 
Topeka for Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
was presented a diamond ring by Presi- 
dent H. S. Wilson in honor of his more 
than 40 years of service, Mr. Goodrich 
entered life insurance in 1908 as agent 
in Seneca, Kan. In 1930, he took over 
the Topeka agency, which often has 
held the top spot in company produc- 
tion and has consistently ranked among 
the top 10 agencies. 

The agency has more than $15.5 mil- 
lion of insurance in force or more than 
71% of the total the company had 
when Mr. Goodrich joined it. 

While developing his agency, Mr, 
Goodrich accumulated a record of 1,048 
weeks—over 20 cad unbroken 
membership in the company’s consecu- 
tive weekly production club. He is a 
former president of the Topeka Life 
Underwriters Assn. 





Maurice Kennedy, Noblesville, and 
his sons, James and Russell, have quali- 
fied for membership in the 
Leaders Club. 


The Howard Kelley agency of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in Chicago, showed 
an increase of 19.9% in new business 
for the first six months. June showed 
an increase of 8.5% 


The annual meeting of Solomon 
Huber agency of Mutual Benefit Life in 


New York City will be held Sept. 7, 
Home office guests will include H. 


Bruce Palmer, agency vice- president, 
Richard B. Pille, director of agencies, 
John D. Brundage, regional superin- 
tendent of agencies and Gus Hansch, 
sales promotion director. 





Fete Business atin 


Empire Life, Oklahoma City, is insti- 
tuting a series of dinner meetings for 
leading business executives of Okla- 
homa to give them better understanding 
of insurance in the business pattern of 
the country. The first was attended by 
about 30 business executives, with James 
C. Nance, state senator, as key speaker. 


Carl F. Strebel, retired Monday after 
serving 32 years in the St. Paul office 
of Prudential. A watch was presented 
to him by fellow’ workers. 


Now 2nd V.-P. 


@ 
William E. Walsh, 


whose appointment 
as 2nd vice-president 
of Equitable Society 
was reported in last 
week’s issue, joined 
the company in 1921 
and has been man- 
ager of the under- 
writing department 
since 1947. 














THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1893 
4 Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Agnes E. Koob Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 
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Unusual Prospecting, 


Selling Methods 


Brighten N. W. Mutual Agents’ Meeting 
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Successful prospecting ideas and high- 
ly individualistic sales methods were re- 
Jated in convincing fashion to the North- 
western Mutual Assn. of Agents at Mil- 
waukee last week by some of the com- 
pany’s top agents. : : 

A. C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., Philadelphia, 
who won awards for increase in produc- 
tion and for volume, related his philoso- 
phy about “the man on the edge of the 
bed.” After the agent has lived his job 
during the day and taken it to bed with 
him at night, this imaginary individual 
should be on the edge of the bed to 
greet him every morning with, “Let’s 
go, mister, this is your job!” This con- 
cept, he said, is the basis of “why I 
work, when I work, and how I work.” 

Mr. Finkbiner also told his apprecia- 
tion of the effects of momentum, which 
makes him more efficient on evening 
calls than on morning calls, more effec- 
tive on Friday than on Monday. He 
pointed out how any job or errand not 
connected with selling takes money 
from the agent’s pocket, how anything 
that takes time is a crime against work- 
ing time. 


Telephone Usage 


The basic points of successful tele- 
phone usage were enumerated by Ed- 
ward Russo, Baltimore, who_ insured 
more than 100 lives last year. The basic 
points were: 

1. Telephone from proper surround- 


2. Make sure the prospect has time to 
listen; 

3. Do not fight for an interview. 
Make it easy for the prospect to say no. 

4. Be yourself; 

5. Prepare your prospect for your call 
by using direct mail; 

6. Be brief; 

7. Be positive in your thinking and 
your expressions; 

8. If you fail to make an appointment 
try a package sale over the telephone. 

Mr. Russo gave a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the rules in action during a 
fictitious telephone call. 

Howard E. Dahlberg, Moline, IIL, 
continued the phone call to demonstrate 
his use of the three-way chart in a pack- 
age approach to planned incomes. He 
told the prospect just what return he 
would get were he to invest $100 a year 
in each of three plans, ordinary life, life 
65, and retirement income. The presen- 
tation he outlined tends, he told the 
agents, to make the prospect favor the 
plans in the order named. 

Leigh TT. Prettyman, Muskegon, 
Mich., one of the “big 10” producers of 
Northwestern for the year, underscored 
the importance of time to an agent, and 
cautioned against elaborate program- 
ming for a prospect who is definitely 
limited in income. 


Power Words and Phrases 


He told of: closing methods which 
had worked best for him, such as the 
implied consent method in which he 
assumes the man is sold and starts to 
fill out the application. Another method 
he recommended is “let’s see if you can 
get it.” He said he always is willing to 
gamble $5 with the medical department 
any time a man wants to take a physical. 
Rejection slips are valuable, he pointed 
out, if they are kept, with names re- 
moved, to show to later prospects, thus 
accenting the number of people who are 
suddenly surprised to find they are poor 
risks, 

The value of properly used words and 
phrases cannot be underestimated, 
warned J. Vincent Talbot, Newark. Fol- 
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lowing is most of his list of “power 
words and phrases”: 

1. Life insurance did not cause social 
or economic problems to arise, but life 
insurance does help you to solve the so- 
cial and economic problems that we are 
born to, as citizens of the greatest coun- 
try on earth. 

2. Only through life insurance can the 
average man discharge his obligations 
to society, and achieve, be certain of 
economic security. This is a fundamen- 
tal truth, and let’s have no false notions 
about it. 

3. Today we find ourselves facing 
many adverse economic conditions, con- 
ditions beyond our control. The question 
is—what are you going to do about it? 

4. When interest rates drop from 5% 
to 4%, and they have, someone’s bene- 
ficiary’s income is reduced 20%; and 
when they drop from 4% to 3%, some- 
one’s beneficiary’s income is reduced 25% 
more, or a total of 40%. And, my friends, 
when this condition is aggravated by 
rising prices, and it is, the only imme- 
diate relief for the average man, his 
only hedge, is to buy, to own more life 
insurance. 

5. So long as a democratic form of 
government survives, there never will 
be a legitimate reason for not owning 
life insurance, and by the same token, 
will there ever be a legitimate reason 
for a producer of income inadequately 
covering the economic loss his depend- 
ents will sustain in the event of his 
death? 

6. The door to 
security has always been open 
institution of life insurance. 

7. Life insurance and economic secur- 
ity are synonymous, 

8. In every life insurance policy, other 
than term, there is an option on a per- 
fect investment for a man’s old age—and 
its fullness is measured by the degree 
he endeavored to provide for his family’s 
welfare, his moral obligations, if he died. 

9. Adequate life insurance, on the 
right plan, automatically provides 
against the hazards of living too long, 
or dying too soon. 

10. You’ve seen wives left fortunes in 
real estate—and lose it all; you’ve seen 
wives and mothers left stocks, bonds, 
money, and varied forms of wealth, and 
for one reason or another, it gets away 
from them. But did you ever see a wife 
or mother left a life income, through 
life insurance, that she did not receive 
and enjoy so long as she lived? 

11. An annuity places a premium on 
living and makes many an oldster a de- 
sirable person to have around. 

12. Life insurance is designed to re- 
lieve economic pressure, and when ap- 
plied by an expert, always works. Is 
life insurance set-up a “home- 
made” job? 

3. Thirteen is considered unlucky by 
many people, but the fellow who is gen- 


social and economic 
in the 


who must solve the 
problems of today 
life insurance be- 
be uninsurable. 
Among others, there are two good 
reasons to act now: your rate is going 
up, and something may happen to make 
you uninsurable. 
15. There is not the lure, or tempta- 
tion, to spend or dissipate life insurance 
dollars, due to the nature of the con- 


uinely unlucky is he 
social and economic 
without the aid of 
on he happens to 





tract; hence they are much more apt to 
do the job originally intended. 

16. If you were to pass out tomorrow, 
and you may, would you take away with 
you the little luxuries—the necessities— 
your wife and kids love so well—or is 
your life insurance so set up that despite 
their loss, they’ll have a chance? 


17. One of two things is certain; 
either you'll live or die. If you. live, 
you'll need money; if you die, your 
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Our Company’s sound prog- 
ressive management and 
the conscientious efforts of 
our agents have contribut- 
ed to the ever-increasing 
prestige of life insurance as 
an institution. 
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ment the courts would compel you to 
a, will. 

18. Let’s perpetuate you, at least, for 
the lifetime of those you love and who 
love you. 

19. Show me a man who owns ade- 
quate life insurance and knows why he 
owns it, and I’ll show you a man who’s 
happy. 

20. depression at its 
worst is a “sucker” compared to the 
economic loss and havoc caused by 
death. And the man who leaves himseif 
and his family “wide open” and unpro- 
tected, is the biggest sucker of all. 

. You are your family’s trustee. The 
question is—are you a good trustee? 

22. Are you giving your family the 
benefit of the same good business “judg- 
ment which you ordinarily would give, 


An economic 


were you handling the affairs of an- 
other? 
23. I have only one object in mind in 


visiting you tonight—and it’s not to sell 
insurance; it’s to ask you—to think! 

24. Have you appraised the value of 
the property to be insured? 

25. The law recognizes the fact that 
family obligations take precedence over 
financial obligations. 

26. Experience teaches that a man of 
sixty, who has the principal of his sav- 
ings without interest, is a remarkably 
good investor. 

It is my unqualified opinion that 
a man cannot concentrate on his own 
business and simultaneously qualify as 
an investor. There may be exceptions, 
but they only prove the rule. 

28. Isn’t it a grand feeling to know 
that, whether you live or die, your boy’s 
college education is provided for. 

29. It’s far easier to pay for a college 
education over 10 or 15 years, than in 4. 

30. The risk exists; it’s just a ques- 
tion of who holds the bag—your wife 
and kiddies, or the life insurance com- 


pany. ; 
31. Whether your economic problem 
is of a family or business nature—we 


have the solution, 

32. Why force your wife into the mar- 
riage market, for lack of economic in- 
dependence, when her soul is burdened 
with rich memories of you? 

33. Life insurance enables a man to 
accomplish — immediately — what other- 
wise would be the work of a lifetime. 

34. Today every man of means, like it 
or not, has a new legatee whose claims 
are prior to wife, children, and loved 
ones—and, yet, may possibly leave little 
or nothing for them. 

Would you rather pay your estate 

death taxes at 5% per year and 
have any unpaid balance cancelled upon 
your death, or, 

36. Would you rather pay them 100 
cents on the dollar, or maybe 200 cents, 
or more, depending upon the market 
conditions? 

37. Life insurance absorbs the shock 
of drastic death taxes, 

38. Have you taken advantage of the 
preferred position of life insurance in 
relation to death taxes? 

39. It might be possible to arrange 
now to pay your estate and inheritance 
taxes on the installment plan and, if 
you die before the last payment, we'll 
mature the contract. Let’s find out if 
you can do it. 

40. A corporation is an artificial per- 
son created by law for the purpose of 
doing business, but it takes dollars and 
people to give it life. 

41. Life insurance creates a market 
for the stock of closed corporations. 

42. It’s better to have your deceased 
associate’s stock than his lawyer for a 
partner, 
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Lincoln Refutes 
Celler’s Monopoly 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 





panies in the field. Besides the matter 
of relative size, the so-called larger com- 
panies have been exhibiting a slower 
rate of growth than the newer companies 
or the business as a whole. There is 
no such thing as absorption by one com- 
pany of another, unless it be in the case 
of some well justified mergers among 
some of the smaller southern or western 
companies. No large eastern company, 
except the Metropolitan, has undertaken 
the reinsurance and assumption of an- 
other company’s business—certainly not 
within the last 30 years or more. The 
Metropolitan did, in 1917, in the case of 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, and in 1923, in the case of the 
Niagara Life Insurance Company, on 
account of their financial difficulties, 
undertake to reinsure the policies of 
those companies, but the action in both 
cases was taken by the Metropolitan re- 
luctantly, and at the urgent request of 
the New York department. 

“There has crept into the hearings, 
on one or two occasions, an intimation 
that business requires certain regulation 
and supervision,” Mr. Lincoln said. 
“Surely, as to the life insurance busi- 
ness, there can be no question on this 
score. All life insurance companies 


are subject to regulation by the laws 
and the supervision of the states where 
they are incorporated and of all other 
states where they are licensed to do 
business.” He went into some detail on 
this point. 

Mr. Lincoln said the attitude or policy 
of a life company relative to the acqui- 
sition of corporate obligations direct 
from the borrower, instead of through 
an investment banker as intermediary, 
has been the subject of much misunder- 
standing. 

The development of such procedure 
during the last 15 years, he said, was 
probably a natural step in large scale 
financing incident to many factors, in- 
cluding the provisions of the original 
law creating the securities and exchange 
commission and its subsequent regula- 
tions. Large borrowers found them- 
selves balancing the relative advantages 
of the necessary documentations with 
the securities and exchange commission 
together with time and expenses in- 
volved, as against the opportunity to 
have proposed obligations in the hands 
of one or a few large investors with 
whom questions of indenture modifica- 
tion or other questions could be handled 
without the complexities whichwould 
be incident to a widespread holding. 

Large borrowers, either on their own 
initiative or guided by an investment 
banker, came to approach a large invest- 
ment organization, such as a life insur- 
ance company, with a direct offering 
which was then subjected to whatever 
negotiations were indicated, and then 
the issue was purchased by one or by 
one or more substantial investors. The 
law of the State of New York forbid- 
ding underwriting by life companies 
and the federal anti-trust laws made it 
impossible for such a large investor to 
undertake the leadership in a distribu- 
tion directed toward smaller investors. 

“Two factors—the preference of the 
borrower to have its obligations with 
a limited number of investors and the 
legal objections to any effort on the 


part of a large investor to allocate por- 
tions of the investment to smaller i inves- 
tors—both operated to make it ineyj- 
table that large scale investments should 
find their way into the hands of large 
scale investors,” he said. “In the case 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. 
pany, and I dare say in the case of other 
large investors, there would be a genu- 
ine desire to have the holdings of such 
investments allocated more widely. | 
am prepared to say categorically that, 
if the laws of New York and of the 
United States would permit, and if a 
borrower were not willing to have such 
a course followed, then the company 
would be glad to undertake whatever 
suitable allocation might be indicated, 
and certainly with no desire to have and 
to hold so large an issue if it were pos- 
sible to have it distributed among a 
larger number of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Lincoln mentioned that a discus- 
sion of private placements was contained 
in a memorandum filed on behalf of 
Metropolitan with the joint legislative 
committee on insurance rates and regu- 
lations of the New Yorw legislature, 
dated Nov. 22, 1948. He embodied this 
material in his statement before the 
House judiciary subcommittee. 


Sun Life Names Top Agents 


Gordon S. Houghton, Calgary, will 
be president of the Top Producers Club 
of Sun Life of Canada for the year, 
There will be 21 vice- presidents chosen 
from the company’s six territorial di- 
visions. 


The Philadelphia agency of Union 
Central Life celebrated its 80th birthday 
by moving into new quarters at 121 
South Broad street, Philadelphia 7. 
The move also marks the completion of 
12 years of management under H. Sheri- 
dan Baketel, Jr., during which time the 
agency has doubled both business and 
personnel. 
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VACATION 


TENNESSEE 


We’d like to extend to the life in- 
surance fraternity a cordial invita- 
tion to enjoy a vacation this summer 
in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is 
here. Some of the finest fishing in 
the United States ... 
that is unsurpassed .. . 


scenic beauty 
good high- 
ways to bring you here-and Tennes- 
see country ham to make you want 
to stay ... toname only a few of the 


state’s many attractions. 


And if you do come, by all means 


drop in to see us. 
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‘GUARDIAN’S NEW 


PREFERRED RISK 
POLICIES 


provide 


@ level-premium, limited payment life contracts, 
containing all the attractive features of Guard- 
ian’s other policies; 


@ Guardian’s regular choice of liberal settlement 
options, including the preferential life income op- 
tion (e.g.—female beneficiary, age 65—$5.88 per 
month per $1000, ten years certain and life) ; 


@ premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly or monthly; 


@ addition of Guardian’s waiver of premium and 
$10 per month per $1000 disability income benefit, 
as well as accidental death benefit— (N.B.—Ex- 
tra dividends are paid on policies with supple- 
mental disability benefit agreements) ; 


@ addition of Family Income Agreements for 10, 
15 or 20 years, or to age 65. 


AND COMBINE LOW PREMIUM 


——ee 


WITH LOW NET COST! 


Minimum amount issued— 
either “PR-85” or “PR-70” 


$10,000 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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